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PREFACE. 



-«K>5»COO- 



In the course of many years of horticultural experience, no ques- 
tion has been more frequently asked me than, " What can I plant 
which will take care of itself? ** This little volume is an attempt 
to, in part, answer this question. It is true, few flowers will wholly 
take care of themselves ; but many can be grown with little care, 
and far more than repay it by their beauty and fragrance. To tell 
ivhat to grow^ and how^ is the object of these pages. Most of the 
flowers mentioned can be easily obtained, and need no special 
culture. 

The title, Seventy-Jive Flowers^ is, perhaps, a misnomer ; Seventy- 
five Genera would more truly indicate the compass of the volume. 
Many flowers, almost necessary to the garden, have been omitted ; 
either because their culture is somewhat difficult, or because their 
mention would have exceeded the necessarily circumscribed limits 
of the work. Yet enough is given to afford full occupation in any 
garden, and none need confine themselves to the prescribed list. 
One great error in all gardens is the attempt to do too much. It 
is better to grow a few plants in perfection than many badly ; and 
our gardens too off:en are anything but ornamental, from crowded 
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6 PREFACE. 

masses of plants, none of which have room to develop their full 
beauty. 

To grow plants well should be the first aim in the garden : if the 
plant is worth growing at all, it is worthy to receive every aid to 
develop in perfection ; and one well-grown plant will give more 
bloom than a mass crowded together. 

These pages may contain errors of commission as well as of omis- 
sion: if such there be, indulgence must be asked for one whose 
profession claims all the working hours of the day, and whose hours 
for horticultural study and writing are necessarily very few. 

If these records of experience lead any to enlarged interest in 
flowers, teach any an art before unknown, not in vain will tiiey have 
been written, and the author has his reward. 

Glenridge, March, 1870. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

This is a subject upon which most works on horticulture contain 
much needless mystery. 

The beginner, who has only a small plat for his garden, finds 
•that to grow a few flowers he must become proprietor of a peat 
meadow, a sand bank, and a wood, or, at least, of a component 
part of each, in order to supply himself with the necessary peat, 
sand, and leaf mould which the authorities prescribe as necessary 
to the culture of the few flowers, which, in his ignorance, he fancied 
could be easily raised in his garden. 

The result is, he is discouraged before making the attempt ; re- 
garding the limited supply of time, money, and available land at 
his disposal altogether insufl!icient for a pursuit which he fears will 
be a task rather than a pleasure, a source of anxiety rather than 
a recreation. 

Now, peat, meadow mud, savanna, leaf mould, well-rotted turves, 
and silver sand are all-important ingredients in potting and in 
plant culture. They are even necessary . to secure the best results 
in many cases ; but in general out-door gardening, while they may 
be useful in particular instances, they are not necessary, and most 
flowers may be grown to perfection without any of them. 

9 



lO SEVENTY-FIVE FLOWERS. 

It IS true, all plants will not grow in the same soil; but there 
are plenty that will do well, and give full satisfaction in common 
garden soil. 

But what do we mean by common garden soil? Simply good 
black loam ; it varies much, — being light or heavy as it approaches 
nearer to sand or clay respectively, — but it is the common soil of 
our fields, and what we find in most gardens. It need not neces- 
sarily be black ; in New Jersey it is red, and plants grow no less 
freely in it. 

In the pages of the present volume seventy-five genera of plants 
will be described, and these, with very few exceptions, are such as 
will grow freely and bloom well in common soil. 

The depth of the soil is, however, an important element of suc- 
cess. Many plants root deep, and draw much of their nutriment 
from the subsoil ; therefore, to make this of good quality is neces- 
sary. Where only a few inches of loam cover a subsoil of sand 
or gravel, the heat of summer will parch the ground, and compar- 
atively few plants will thrive. And again, where the subsoil is a 
heavy clay, there is danger of too much moisture in winter and 
spring, and the plants may suffer from rotting, or be thrown out 
of the ground by the frost, and perish. 

The best way to prepare a flower border is, to excavate the soil 
eighteen inches to two feet in depth. If the subsoil is gravel, fill 
in a few inches of leaves, pine needles, old straw, or any coarse 
litter, and then fill up the bed with good loam, raising it slightly 
above the level of the surrounding ground, to allow for settling, 
and that surface water may run off*. 

If the subsoil is a close clay, fill in three inches of small stoAes 
or gravel, on these lay a thin covering of leaves or litter, and then 
fill up with loam. 

It is advantageous to manure the bed, but all manure used should 
be well rotted. A liberal supply, dug into the bed when first made, 
will keep it in good condition for years. 
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It is not generally advisable to apply manure to the surface if 
the garden has been properly made, though it is often beneficial, 
if used as a top-dressing in the autumn ; the finer portions will 
then be incorporated with the soil, and the coarser may be raked 
off in the spring. 

Bulb beds are benefited by a covering of two or three inches 
of fresh horse manure and litter, as it comes from the stable, put 
on just before the ground freezes up, and raked off early in April, 
or earlier, if the bulbs start into growth. 

In the preparation of a bed for bulbs, an addition of one fifth 
common building sand may be made with advantage. 

The general error in bulb culture is, that the soil is made too 
close, causing the bulbs to rot, or be thrown out of the ground 
by the fi'ost. 

Very few garden plants require a peat soil, and none need the 
elaborate combinations prescribed for pot plants. 

A garden bed, once well made, will last many years in good 
condition, and will require no other attention than forking over 
with a digging-fork (a spade should never be used) in spring, 
occasional weeding, and sometimes slight stirring of the surface 
soil in summer. 

With such attention, all the plants we have mentioned will do 
well. The particular culture required for each — be it perennial, 
biennial, or annual, if such there be — will be found prescribed 
for each in our pages ; but the best culture usually is, once well 
planted to let the plant alone ; and this brings us to 

PLANTING. 

This operation varies with the nature of the plant. 

Large-growing herbaceous perennials should be set deep ; the 
more delicate, so that the top of the young shoots will be on a 
level with the soil. Everything should be firmly planted ; and, in 
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setting out bedding plants, or seedlings from frames, the earth 
should be brought well up to the collar of the plant, which should 
generally be set a little deeper than when in the pot or in the 
seed bed. 

The depth at which bulbs should be planted varies from two 
to six inches, or even eight for very large lilies and crown im- 
perials. 

The usual mistake in planting crocuses is, in not setting them 
deep enough ; each year they make a new bulb on the top of the 
old, and soon grow out of the ground. 

In sowing annuals, much depends upon the size of the seed ; 
it would be as foolish to sow lupines or four-o'clocks on the sur- 
face as to plant portulaca with a trowel. It is impossible to lay 
down exact rules ; and where common sense has no influence, ex- 
perience will generally teach wisdom. 

Soaking seed before sowing is not generally advisable ; the ex- 
ceptions are in the case of large, hard seeds, such as Indian shot, 
or those which are long in vegetating, as globe amaranth. 

The great fault in seed sowing is planting too thick, and this 
also in transplanting. It taxes our faith sorely to believe that a 
seed as large as the point of a needle will give a plant which will 
be a foot in diameter. Yet crowded plants never look well ; and 
one plant, well grown, will be more effective than a dozen crowded 
together, and give more and better bloom. 

Do not crowd the plants I Let each have room to develop its 
full proportions, and to show the foliage, which is often quite as 
beautiful as the flower, to advantage. 

Transplanting is best done in the spring. Phloxes, however, 
and some plants of like nature, are best removed and divided after 
they have done blooming. 

Herbaceous plants oflen form very Jarge clumps, and grow out 
of the ground, or die out in the centre, in either case becoming 
unsightly. In these cases they should be reset or divided, and re- 
duced to a suitable size in early spring. 
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Watering is not recommended ; but when water is given, it should 
be in abundance, and the soil be saturated ; a slight surface watering 
is worse than none at all. 

Sometimes, in transplanting, water may be advantageously given, 
to prevent the plant from drooping, but a judicious shading from 
direct sunlight is often preferable. 

Where it is necessary to give water, it should be supplied to 
the roots. A good way is to place a flower-pot close to the plant, 
press it down into the earth, and fill it with water, which will 
gradually drain out of the hole at the bottom, and moisten the 
ground at the roots of the plant. It is a good plan to frequently 
slightly stir the surface of the soil, as thus much moisture is fittracted 
from the atmosphere. 

The arrangement of the garden must be a matter of individual 
taste. In general, tall plants should occupy the background ; or, 
if the bed is to be seen from both sides, the centre and the low- 
growing species should be in the front. 

Fine effects may be produced by arrangement of plants with 
reference to their habit of growth, their color or shade of foliage 
and flower ; and it is often in this that the beauty of a garden con- 
sists. The choicest flowers will often look badly if ill arranged, 
while the commonest — if planted with an eye to contrast and 
color — will produce a charming effect. 

The planting should also be done with an eye to a continuance, 
or, rather, succession of bloom. We often see a garden glorious 
in June and bare all the rest of the year, when by a little care 
in selection of flowers a display can be kept up from May to 
November. 

In planting masses for effect, it is not wise to mix colors, or even 
shades. Let each mass be one color, — better still, the same plant, 
— then uniformity of habit and bloom is secured. In ribbon borders 
or beds the contrasts should be striking, and the bands never be 
allowed -to run into each other. 
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Many plants, and all annuals, have their season of bloom greatly 
prolonged by removing the flowers as soon as they fade, thus not 
allowing them to ripen seed. 

As plants going to seed are not generally sightly, it is a good 
plan to have a reserve bed, where a few plants of each variety can 
be grown for seed. 

The leaves of bulbs should never be cut off until they turn yel- 
low; if removed earlier, it is at the expense of the next year's 
flower; for the stronger the leaves are grown, the better will be 
the flowering condition of the bulb. *rhe flower-stalks of bulbs 
should be cut oft' as soon as the flower has faded, unless it is de- 
sirable to ripen seed. 

Winter protection is best given by a slight covering of litter 
or coarse manure. 

Evergreen boughs laid over the plants are excellent for preventing 
the alternate freezing and thawing which in open winters are so 
destructive to herbaceous plants. We have found pine-needles 
sei^ve an admirable purpose in protecting half hardy plants — 
keeping them warm and dry, yet not allowing them to start into 
growth. 

Leaves are not to be recommended, unless in a frame, as they 
become wet and sodden, thus rotting the plant, or blow away and 
leave it exposed. 

The cold frame is invaluable in the garden. It may be made 
very cheaply, of old rough boards, the back higher than the front, 
so that the slope of the sash may carry off the rain, and the sash 
may be an old window. It is only for winter use, and need not 
be sightly. 

The shape and size may vary ; it may be a permanent structure, 
into which the plants may be removed, or it may be placed over 
the bed in autumn, and removed in spring. Its use is simply to 
fill it with plants in November, then fill in with dry leaves, draw 
on the sash, put a board over this, and leave all till April, when 
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the sash may be taken off, and a little later the frame may be stored 
away until wanted the next autumn. A board cover will in many 
cases serve instead of a sash, but it should be made tight, so as to 
shed the water. 

There is no difficulty in having a garden ; a few moments each 
day will keep it in order, and a few square feet of land, planted with 
a good selection of flowers, all of which need cost but a few dollars, 
will give flowers every day, from early spring until late autumn, 
and will be a constant source of pleasure. 
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CHAPTER II. 



PROPAGATION. 



We have often been asked how plants can be propagated for 
summer decoration, by those who have no green-houses. This is 
somewhat difficult, yet we have known it successfully accomplished. 

While it is far easier for those who live in the neighborhood 
of large cities, or near green-house's, to buy bedding plants, there 
may be many to whom- distance renders this impossible. 

Bedding plants are generally tender perennials, which, planted 
out in the spring, give abundance of bloom all summer, but which 
are not hardy enough to stand the winter, and die unless kept from 
the frost. 

The verbena, heliotrope, pelargonium, salvia, and lantana are 
familiar examples. 

Now, it is impossible to keep in tlie parlor, through the winter, 
the stock needed for summer blooming, and it is undesirable to 



keep more than a few plants even in the gre^n-house. Old plants 
also seldom bloom as well, or grow as vigorously, as young stock ; 
therefore it is best each year to propagate a new stock of bedding 
plants. In the green-house this is simply done by housing a few 
old plants of the desired varieties, and, after the turn of the year, 
taking off cuttings, and starting them in sand, potting them off 
as soon as rooted, and growing them under glass, until the season 
for planting them out. 

In this way tlie myriads of bedding plants which are sold every 
spring are raised ; and so easily are they obtained, and at such low 
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prices, that it is generally easier for those who have no green-house 
to buy than to raise them. 

Propagation of bedding plants in the house is more difficult than 
in a green-house, for the reasons that the wood of house-grown 
plants is seldom in good condition for cuttings, and the appliances 
for rooting them are imperfect. 

The old-fashioned way of rooting " slips " under a tumbler is 
excellent, but very slow, and with many soft-wooded plants not 
always successful. 

We have said bedding plants were raised from cuttings. A 
** cutting " or " slip " is a portion of a growing shoot, which, under 
certain favorable circumstances, makes roots, and becomes an in- 
dependent plant. 

Cuttings are generally taken from the young, half-ripened wood, 
and in bedding plants are generally from one to two inches long ; 
they should be cut clean, even with t)ie lowest pair of leaves, and 
the leaves for half their length stripped off. They are then inserted 
round the sides of a pot, about half an inch apart, as deep as the 
lowest remaining leaf, and the earth pressed close around them. 

The soil in which cuttings of bedding plants are usually rooted 
is -a compost of equal parts of loam and sand; the pot is filled 
nearly full of this, then half an inch of pure sand is placed on 
the surface, and the cuttings are inserted around the sides as we 
have directed. 

In the green-house, pots are generally dispensed with, and the 
cuttings are planted in rows, in boxes or beds, close to the glass ; 
the soil used for striking them is often pure sand, and a gentle 
bottom heat is oflen given, so that in a very few days the cuttings 
are rooted, and ready to pot off. 

Our pots of cuttings being prepared, the. next labor is to root 
or " strike " them ; we must avoid too much moisture, lest they 
" damp off,'* that is, rot without rooting, and must give water 
enough to prevent them from drying up. No general rule for 
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this happy mean can be presented; in this, as in many other 
gardening operations, experience must be the teacher. The atmos- 
phere most favorable to the production of roots is that which is 
so moist that the tops will not wither or droop ; and the earth 
should, if possible, be at a higher temperature than the air, to 
encourage the production of the " callus," as the first formation 
at the root end of the cutting is called, from which the young 
roots proceed. 

To favor this, the old practice of covering with a tumbler may 
be resorted to, but on a larger scale. 

The pot containing the cuttings may be place4 in a shallow 
plate of water, and the whole be covered with a bell glass, and 
placed in a sunny window, the top of the glass being covered with 
a white paper, to protect the tops of the cuttings from the direct 
rays of the run. We have in this way seen cuttings most success- 
fully rooted. The principle is the same where the pot full of cut- 
tings is placed in a Wardian case. 

Another mode is, where there is a stove in the room, a furnace^ 
drum, or any place where a pan of warm water can be constantly 
kept, to place the pot of cuttings over the water, from which the 
slight steam constantly arising keeps the cuttings warm and moist, 
and gives bottom heat; but in this mode the danger is too mu$:h 
heat. 

A correspondent writes us that in this way he has for years raised 
all the bedding plants needed for a large garden. 

Another mode, which is, however, but a modification of the last, 
is, to place the pot of cuttings in a saucer of water, and put them 
on the high shelf over the kitchen range. While the cuttings are 
rooting, the soil should always be kept moist. 

By whatever mode the cuttings are rooted, they should be potted 
as soon as they are well struck, which will usually be, in the case 
of bedding plants, from eight to fiileen days. They will show it 
by beginning to grow. For potting <rfF, small pots, about two 
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inthes across the top, are the best. The soil should be three parts 
good loam to one of sand. Into these pots the cuttings should be 
transplanted singly, and be shaded until established, which will 
be in a few days. They may then be gradually exposed to the 
sun, and will soon begin to grow vigorously. When well rooted, 
the more light and sun they have, the better. If the pots fill 
wiA roots, the plants may be potted into larger pots, as they 
should be kept growing, both root and top, until planted out in 
the garden. 

In house culture, cuttings should not be started before the middle 
of February. Plants from cuttings then taken will, if well grown, 
be large enough to furnish cuttings themselves by the middle of 
April, which will in turn be good plants for bedding out the last 
o€ May. If a hot-bed is obtainable, cuttings may be raised in great 
quantities. About the middle of April, plunge pots full of cuttings 
in a gentle hot-bed; they will root in a few days, and may then be 
potted off. They should then be grown in a cold frame, with plenty 
of air in fine weather, and by the middle of May they will be fine 
stocky plants for the garden. 

We have known hundreds of plants raised in this way by those 
who, having no house plants or green-houses, obtained cuttings 
from neighboring green-houses. 

The propagation of hardy perennials is generally by division of 
tilie roots in spring or autumn. 

For most plants the former is the best seaspn. The root is dug 
up, and with a sharp knife divided into as many pieces as there 
are crowns or shoots, each having a portion of root attached. 
These are carefully planted, and soon make large plants. 

Some perennials, such as' phloxes, are best divided immediately 
after flowering. The root is taken up, divided, and the parts, with 
a portion of stem and root, set in rich, light soil, where they make 
fine plants for blooming the next summer. 

Cuttings ar6 sometimes resorted to for the propagation of rare 
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perennials. These are taken from the young flowering shoots, and 
are rooted in sandy loam, as we have directed; or, as the season 
is summer, often in a shady place out of doors. 

Some perennials, with fleshy roots, are multiplied by root cut- 
tings. These are only pieces of the root, about an inch long", 
which, when planted in shallow pans of sandy loam, and plunged 
in slight bottom heat, soon develop buds and make plants. 

Root grafting is sometimes resorted to, as with peonies; but 
to be successful it must be skilfully performed, and requires ex- 
perience. 

Pinks are propagated by pipings and layers. The former mode 
is used for the more common kinds, the latter for carnations and 
picotees. 

We copy from " Garden Flowers " the general directions. " Pip- 
ings are the shoots that spring up every year around the base of the 
stem ; they are taken off" at the blooming time, or rather later, and 
each shoot is cut across just below the third joint, the lower pair 
of leaves from the heart being cut clean away. A bed is made of 
rich, sandy loam, well watered, and then the pipings are inserted 
all over it, about an inch apart. They are then covered with a 
glass or frame, which, for two or three weeks, should only be re- 
moved to give water enough to keep them moist. Air may then 
be gradually given, and in a few weeks they will be fully rooted, 
and may be transplanted to the garden." 

The shoots at the bottom of the blooming-stalks of carnations 
and picotees are longer than those of the pink, and can more readily 
be layered. This should be done in July, just when the flowers 
have faded. The plant should be surrounded with rich, light soil ; 
the shoots, or " grass," as the gardeners call it, should be cut half 
through, the knife going in slanting, just under a joint, about the 
third joint from the top. They should be split up half an inch 
above the joint, the sloping piece below the joint being cut off" 
even. The half joint thus separated should be carefully pegged 
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down, and covered with the prepared soil, where it will soon send 
out roots. By the middle of September these layers will be well 
rooted, when they may be cut off, and potted or planted in a frame 
for the winter. 

Biennials are increased by cuttings and by seed ; annuals chiefly 
by seed. 

In saving seed, only that from the best flowers should be taken. 
It is too often the practice to gather any seed that ripens, without 
regard to the flower which produced it ; and the chance is greatly 
in favor of the seed coming from the poorest flowers, the best having 
been gathered in bloom. 

In saving the seed of composite flowers, such as asters and 
zinnias, only those around the outer rim of the circumference of 
the flower should be taken ; these will generally be found plump 
and full. 

It is a good plan to pick off all inferior flowers from seed-bearing 
plants, that the whole strength of the plant may be thrown into the 
heads from which the seed is to be saved. 

Seeds should always be gathered on a bright, sunny day, and 
should be dry. 

In potting plants for the house in winter, care must be taken to 
give good drainage, and to press the soil around the plant, so as 
to have no hollow places in the pot. 

House plants, from which cuttings are to be taken, should be 
grown with full exposure to light and sun ; for if the shoots become 
drawn and weak, there is little chance of the cuttings rooting. 

Bulbs propagate tlieniselves by offsets, which, if removed after 
they have formed roots, soon make flowering plants. 

They also ripen seed from which, with ordinary culture, they gen- 
erally bloom the third year. 

Some few form stem bulbs, as the tiger lily, and some, as the 
allium, produce bulbs in the head of flowers. Both of these soon 
become flowering plants. 
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The propagation of plants is most interesting, both in study and 
practice. It is the creation of new individuals, which, while gen- 
erally partaking of the characteristics of the parents, in the case of 
seedlings varies most wonderfully, and continually gives new 
sources of pleasure. 

Hybridization is one of the most fascinating occupations ; its re- 
sults sometimes seem miraculous, and the pleasure is ever new and 
ever changing. 

A garden is a constant amusement — a happy combination of 
work and play — a study and a recreation — a source of health both 
for body and mind, whence one goes forth stronger and better — like 
the &bled AntiEus, having renewed his strength by touching his 
mother earth. 
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THE GALANTHUS. 

Natural Order. Amaryllidacece. 

Common Name. Snowdrop. 

Strange it is that sq delicate a flower as the Snowdrop should 
be the first to tell us of the coming of spring, and fearless alike of 
frost and snow push forth its slender foliage and nodding flowers to 
meet the sunny hours of the lengthening days. The snowdrop has 
always been considered the first spring flower, and is, indeed, the 
first which makes a spring growth and blossom, though sometimes 
we have gathered the autumn flowers of English Violet and common 
Ladies' Delight ( Viola tricolor) earlier in the season. In sheltered 
situations, if the frost has been kept out of the ground, we have found 
the snowdrop in blossom-^n the 14th of February ; but it is usually 
the first of April before the masses of the plant are fully in bloom. 

The bulb is small, white, producing two or three narrow linear 
leaves, which are short at the time of flowering, but which after- 
wards grow much longer ; usually green, but oflen edged with yel- 
low or white. The flower is solitary, nodding, on a stem about four 
inches long, and consists of three outer and three inner petals, the 
former pure white, the latter usually pencilled with pea green, and 
possesses a delicate, agreeable perfume. 

The common species ( G. nivalis) is a native of Europe, and is 
nafuralized in England. There are single and double varieties ; but 
the latter is wanting in delicacy and grace, and is not desirable, as it 
does not bloom or increase as freely as the single. 

The great Crimean snowdrop (G^. flicatus) is a much larger 
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plant, with broad, linear, plicate leaves, and larger flower, blooming 
much later, and only desirable in collections. A bed of snowdrops 
is one of the most beautiful features in a garden, and every one hav- 
ing a small patch of ground can have it. The bulbs are, every 
autumn, imported by florists from Holland, where the single cost 
one shilling, and the double four shillings, per hundred. The single 
can be sold here for seventy-five cents, and the double for three dol- 
lars, per hundred — with due allowance for expenses and loss in im- 
portation. 

The soil should be a good garden loam, with a little sand and 
well-rotted cow manure dug in ; but in the want of these, the plants 
will bloom satisfactorily in any good common soil. A little attention 
to the preparation of a bed will be rewarded by finer flowers ; and 
a general rule in floriculture should be, to do everything in the best 
possible manner. It is surprising how much a little care in prepara- 
tion of the soil and planting will show in the flower ! 

The bulbs are so small they should never be planted singly, but 
always in clumps of thirty or more, or in triple rows. At first plant- 
ing, place the bulbs an inch and a half apart, and about two inches 
deep ; they will soon grow together from oflTsets and form large 
clumps. 

Many advocate replanting every third year; but bur experience 
shows that the less frequently the bulbs are disturbed the better. 
Plant them where they are to remain, and they will yearly increase 
in strength and in number of flowers. The season for planting is 
October, though it may be done as long as the ground keeps open. 
The beds should be in the warmest, sunniest places, with clumps in 
other parts of the garden, that a succession may be kept up. We 
thus have in our garden a profusion from early March to the middle 
of May. If there is a stone underpinning to the southerly side of the 
house, it is a good plan to dig a narrow border along it, and to plant 
it with snowdrops, early crocus, and Bulbocodium vernum^ a charm- 
ing little pinkish-purple flowering spring bulb. 



HEPATIC A (ANauLO&t). 
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A border like this will give early promise of spring, and be a 
constant source of pleasure in early March and April. 

It is well to protect beds of snowdrops during the winter by 
covering them with two or three inches of coarse straw or litter; 
they do not require tliis, for the bulb is very hardy ; but the more 
the frost is kept out of the ground, the earlier will be the spring 
bloom. 

After blooming, allow the leaves to grow until they turn yellow ; 
then remove them. A great secret of successful bulb culture is, 
to grow the foliage well. 

Plants may be raised from seed which ripens freely, but it is no 
object to plant seed when bulbs are so cheap ; if seed is not wanted, 
it is well to remove the seed-vessel as soon as the flower has faded. 

The Crimean snowdrops cost in Holland about twenty-five 
cents each. 



THE HEPATICA. 

Natural Order. Ranunculacece, 

Common Names. Liverleaf, Squirrel Cups. 

One of the most charming of spring flowers is the Hepatica. Our 
wild varieties are known to every country child, and vie with the 
May flowers i^Epigced) in being the first of our. wild flowers to 
bloom in sunny glades or on the sheltered hill-sides. 

The wild species are pretty and worthy a place in the garden, 
but they are by no means as fine as the double varieties. 

The hepaticas are natives of Europe and Nortli America, and are 
low-growing plants, with radical, three-lobed, and heart-shaped 
evergreen leaves. The flowers rise singly from the tufts of old 
foliage in very early spring, and are followed by the new leaves. 

We know of no prettier sight that a tuft of these sparkling bios- 
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soms springing from a mass of the young, woolly leaves, all sur- 
rounded by a setting of the dark green last year's foliage. 

In the garden the hepatica loves a rich soil, and when once es- 
tablished the plants soon form large clumps; they are, however, 
very impatient of removal, and should be disturbed as little as 
possible. 

The native species removed to the garden soon become domesti- 
cated, increase in size, and occasionally become double. 

The culture of all the species is simply planting them in good 
soil and letting them alone ; the only care they need is the protection 
of an evergreen bough in winter, and even this is not essential.- 

The species are H. triloba^ common to this country and Europe, 
with blue, white, or purplish flowers with us, and also red in the 
European varieties ; sepals six to nine. 

This species has given us the double red, blue, and white varieties, 
of which the two former are little sparkling gems of beauty. No 
garden, however small, should be without them, for no flowers will 
g^ve more satiisfaction ; in fact, they seem to combine every requi- 
site of floral beauty, and only lack fragrance to be perfection. 

Expanding in the strong sunshine, they are so brilliant as almost 
to dazzle the eye; and we know not which to prefer, the red or 
the blue. 

These plants, strange to say, cannot be procured in this country, 
but may be imported from England for nine shillings a dozen, cost- 
ing about four dollars here, all expenses included.' They should 
arrive in November, be wintered in a frume, and be planted out 
in the spring. If imported in spring, the foliage starts so much 
on the voyage that it usually dies off, and, as the plants will not push 
another set of leaves, they usually perish. 

The double white variety is probably lost to cultivation. We 
have for years attempted to import it, but have never been able to 
And it. 

H. acutiloba is a native species, with pointed lobed leav^, and 
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with flowers of seven to twelve sepals, which are white, pale purple, 
or pink. It is pretty for variety, but only especially interesting to 
the botanist. 

JI. angulosa is a large-growing and very distinct species, from 
Hungary. The flowers are very large, single, bright blue, with 
starry-yellow styles, and on long pod-stalks; the foliage is light 
green ; very large, three-lobed, and again crenate-lobed. 

This beautiful plant is of recent introduction, and is at present 
rare, but will prove as hardy as our native species, as it has stood 
with us for two winters unprotected in the open border and bloomed 
finely. 

The flowers of all the Hepaticas consist of sepals, and have no 
true petals. 

By many botanists the genus is merged in anemone^ and the plant 
is known as anemone hepatica^ 

To all we advise, plant some clumps of hepatica, for no flowers 

« 

will, with so little care, give so much satisfaction. 



THE CROCUS. 

Natural Order. Iridacece. 

Common Name. Crocus. 

After the snowdrop and hepatica, the Crocus is the flrst of spring 
flowers. Its bright and varied colors, its free-blooming qualities, 
hardiness, and ease of culture, all combine to render it a favorite. 

Like most hardy bulbs, the crocus must be planted in the fall, — 
and the earlier the better, — though often a fine spring bloom is 
produced from bulbs which are planted just before the ground 
freezes up. 

We recommend early planting — say about the loth of October, 
or as soon as the frost has killed the flowers. If we dig up a crocus 
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bulb which has been in the ground all summer, we shall find, even 
as early as the first of September, that it has begun to throw out 
rootlets, and that the top has sprouted a little. This growth goes 
on until checked by severe frost, or, if frost is kept out by cover- 
ing, all winter. In early spring the first warm rays of the sun 
call the bulb into active growth, and a few days sufiice to bring 
it into bloom. . We thus see the reason for early planting, and 
also why a warm covering of the bulb bed is conducive to early 
bloom. 

The preparation of a crocus border requires some care. The 
bulbs will grow and bloom in almost any soil ; but they richly 
repay careful planting. First, select some warm southern or south- 
western exposure, and carefully remove the soil to a depth of about 
eighteen inches. If the subsoil is cold, and retentive of water, 
secure good drainage by a layer of stones and a blind drain. At 
the bottom of the bed place a good layer of oak leaves or pine 
needles; then fill up with a compost of loam two parts,- and one 
part each of well-rotted manure and sharp sand. Let the bed 
slope from rear to front, and towards the sun. The bed is then 
ready for planting. In selection of bulbs no general rule can be 
followed ; for some varieties always make large, others always 
small bulbs, and often the small flower quite as well as the large. 

The bulbs of blue and white varieties are usually small ; those 
of yellow (except cloth-of-gold) and striped are large. 

The bulbs are generally imported from Holland, and are for sale 
at the seed stores about the first of October, and vary in price from 
two to four dollars per hundred. 

Where only a few are wanted, they are cheaper bought in this 
way; but where large beds or ribbon borders are to be planted, 
it is more economical to order directly from some Dutch florist. 
The cost in Holland is about ten shillings per thousand for cloth- 
of-gold, twenty shillings for large yellow, and firom fourteen to 
sixteen shillings for the various whites, blue, and purples. If sep- 
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arate colors are not required, mixed varieties may be obtained for 
about seven shillings per thousand. In importing, however, a 
shilling must be reckoned at fifty cents, tQ cover gold premium, 
exchange, freight, and the present unjust and oppressive duty of 
thirty per cent. 

The bulbs should be planted about two inches deep, and about 
an inch apart each way. 

The arrangement of colors must vary with the fancy of the planter. 
It should, however, be borne in mind, that the crocus is most 
eflective planted in long lines of color, say, at least four bulbs deep, 
or in clumps or masses. If planted singly, or in long lines of single 
bulbs, they make no show. As a general rule, the colors should 
not be mixed; for they kill one another, and produce a bizarre 
effect. The different varieties should be kept distinct, as they differ 
many days in their season of blooming; and in crocus culture 
the object is to have a blaze of bloom, and bare patches greatly 
mar the general result. 

The bed, once planted, should be left until the ground begins 
to freeze ; then a good top-dressing of fine manure should be ap- 
plied ; upon this several inches of coarse litter ; and over all a thick 
covering of clean straw, kept in place by poles or boards. 

The object is to keep the frost out of the ground, if possible; 
therefore the deeper the snow is on the bed during the winter, 
the better. 

About the middle of March, or earlier, in New England, accord- 
ing to latitude and exposure, remove the covering. The shoots of 
the bulbs will be found about an inch high*, and a few warm days 
will bring the plants into flower. After the bloom has passed, allow 
the leaves to fully ripen ; never cut them off, as you would by so 
doing greatly injure the bulbs. It is a good plan to sow portulaca 
over the bed, or to plant it with verbenas, as thus a brilliant summer 
bloom is produced. A few early tulips, hyacinths, scillas, and nar- 
cissus may be planted through the bed in the fall at the same time 
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as the crocus. These succeed the crocus in bloom, and are very 
showy ; they should be set in clumps of from five to ten. 

-Our own crocus beds are planted in alternate squares of white, 
blue, and yellow, or in long ribbons of the same colors. 

In tlie autumn, after the flowers are dead, carefully clear the bed, 
rake it smooth, and top-dress with about an inch of fine loam. 

The best varieties to plant are Cloth-of-gold, the earliest yellow ; 
Scotch, the earliest white ; Large Yellow, Caroline Chisholm, the 
best white ; Ida PfeifTer, fine mauve and white ; Albion, fine blue 
striped ; Mr. Vrught and Prince Albert, fine blue ; Argus, blue, 
shading to white ; David Rizzio, dark purple ; Samson, light blue ; 
Sir Walter Scott, lilac ; Duchesse d'Angoul^me, fine white ; Lila- 
ceus, lilac ; Ne Plus Ultra, violet, with white edge ; Sir John Frank- 
lin, the darkest blue. 

The above are all fine, and generally distinct. If names are an 
object, one may multiply almost indefinitely by importing from 
Holland, where a variation of time of blooming, a peculiar shading 
or stripe, are made to constitute a variety. 

Thus to whites we may add Mrs. Beecher Stowe (almost identical, 
however, with Caroline Chisholm), Grand Conquerant or Concur- 
rent, Mont Blanc, Calypso, Queen Victoria, and La Pucelle. 

To the striped varieties. La Majesteuse, Bride of Lammermoor, 
Duke of Cumberland, Elfrida, Rhea Sylvia. 

To the blues, Charles Dickens, Loveliness, Lilaceus superbus. 
The cloth-of-silver, the old Crocus versicolor^ is white, with purple 
stripes, and should be planted in a mass by itself, as its season of 
bloom is after the others. There is a race of autumn flowering cro- 
cus, of which C. nudijlorus is the best example. Although pretty, 
they are not especially desirable. They should not be confounded 
with the Colchicum^ which C. nudijlorus much resembles in flower, 
but which is a very difterent plant.' 

To all who welcome the first tokens of spring, whether in city 
or country, we say, Plant a- bed of crocus. They are cheerful 
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flowers, promising bright days in the midst of storm, and teach a 
lesson of hope and faith. 

Our admirable illustration is taken from a group drawn from 
nature, by Miss Stetson, of Boston, who excels in poitraiture of 
flowers. We only wish we could have reproduced her excellent 
water-color in our engraving. 



THE SANGUINARIA. 

Natural Order. Papaveracece. 

Common Names. Bloodroot, Puccoon. 

' The only representative of this genus of Papaveraceae is our well- 
known Bloodroot (iS. canadensis)^ a common inhabitant of woods 
and open hill-sides, where tlie soil is alluvial and rich. 

The plant is perennial, and in early spring sends up from a thick- 
branching, creeping root-stock from the end of each branch, a single 
leaf-bearing stalk, and another bearing a single flower. The leaf 
is wrapped around the flower-stalk, which generally protrudes be- 
yond it, and bears one large white flower, with many bright yellow 
stamens. The number of petals varies greatly, the flower in cul- 
tivation showing a tendency to become double, and presents a very 
tempting subject for the gardener's art. 

Although the flower is rather fugacious, a mass of this plant is 
very effective in the spring garden, for which we value it highly. 
Ailer the flower has fallen the leaf continues to grow, and in good 
soil attains great size. 

No special culture is needed ; afl:er the plant is removed to the 
garden it seems to take care of itself, and increases botli by root 
and seed. 

Our large masses of this plant present a splendid appearance in 
early May. The root when wounded gives out an orange-red Juice, 
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whence the name of the plant Although seldom cultivated, we 
regard the bloodroot as one of our best spring-blooming plants, i 

and it is so easily procured any one can have it. 



THE SCILLA. 

Natural Order. Liliacece. 

Common Name. SqyiLL, Wild Hyacikth. 

A GENUS of beautiful little bulbous plants, some species of which 
are invaluable for the- spring border. They do well in common 
garden soil, but thrive better if an admixture of sand is given, as 
the bulbs are liable to rot. The flowers of the spring-blooming* 
kinds are of a beautiful blue color, and, though small, very at- 
tractive. 

The bulbs, which somewhat resemble little hyacinths, should be 
planted in October, about one and a half inches deep ; they will 
bloom in the following April, and may be left for years undisturbed. 

They should be planted in clumps, near the front of the border, 
for they seldom exceed an inch in height. 

The best kinds are S, prcecox and Slbirica^ which are per- 
fectly hardy. 

S. amosna^ verna^ and hifolia are very pretty; in fact, all the 
species are worth growing. 

The later blooming kinds, such as S» peruviana and italica^ 
are not hardy. S. nutans — the bluebell hyacinth of England — is a 
pretty species, of easy culture on common soil. 

S, Fraseri is an indigenous species, from the western prairies. 
The flower is on a tall scape, light-blue or whitish, about the end 
of May. It is pretty, but not very showy. The plant is perfectly 
hardy, but requires a rich loam or peat soil. 

Many will doubtless be surprised at our including the squill in 
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a select list of flowers ; but there is no flower which will in color 
take its place in the spring garden ; and no one who has seon a 
clump of Scilla sibirica in full bloom, with the sunlight falhng 
upon it, will wonder at our preference. 

The bulbs of the spring-blooming kinds may be imported for 
about fifty cents per dozen. 



THE MUSCARI. 

Natural Order. Llliacece. 

Common Name. Grape Hyacinth, Musk Hyacinth, Baby's Breath. 

A GENUS of very pretty spring flowers, of which some species 
should be in every garden. 

They are very hardy ; require no special culture ; bloom freely, 
and increase readily by offsets, a few bulbs soon forming a large 
clump. They also ripen seed freely, and seedlings bloom the 
third year. 

As they are low growers, — none exceeding six inches in height, — 
they should be planted in the front of the border. 

Most are natives of Southern Europe, but are perfectly hardy, 
and, except perhaps M. moschatum^ require no protection. 

Our favorite species are M, botryoides and M. racemosum. Of 
tlie former we have varieties with blue, white, and porcelain-blue 
flowers ; in the latter the flowers are rich, bright blue. We have 
also a species with evergreen leaves, and flowers almost black, with 
a white edge ; a beautiful and singular plant, which blooms two 
weeks after the others have faded, which we have not yet been 
able to identify. 

AI, moschaium and macrocarputn are commonly known as musk 
hyacintiis, from tlieir peculiar fragi'ance. While worthy a place 

7s 
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in the garden, they are not as desirable as the species previously 
mentioned, and have with us proved a little tender. 

M. comosum and vionstrosum are more curious than beautiful. 

Any of the species may be procured from florists, or the bulbs 
may be imported from Holland, at prices varying from fifty cents 
to one dollar per dozen. 

If imported, they should be planted in October ; but roots may 
be procured of our florists in early spring. 

In Dutch catalogues all the species of Muscari are classed under 
Hyacinthus, 



THE FRITELLARIA. 

Natural Order. Liliacece, 

Common Names. Guinea Hen Flower, Crown Imperial. 

In the earliest days of spring, the stout, blunt shoots of the Crown 
Imperial (/^. imferialis) are seen pushing up from the ground, 
and, if the weatlier is warm, growing very rapidly, until in a few 
weeks they develop a fine crown of foliage, beneath which hang 
the showy blossoms. This plant has been transferred to a new 
genus {Petelium) ; but as it is usually classed with the Fritellaries, 
we prefer so to consider it. 

It is the most stately of spring flowers, and a conspicuous object 
in the garden, the plant often growing nearly two feet high ; re- 
markable alike for its rich foliage and showy flowers. 

The soil for the crown imperial should be deep and rich ; indeed, 
the richer the soil, the better the flower. The bulbs are large^ and 
have a disagreeable odor ; they suffer if kept long out of the ground, 
and should, when once planted, be seldom disturbed. They should 
be planted in October, set six inches deep, and a little sand be 
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placed around each bulb, to prevent its rotting before it begins 
to grow. 

There are many varieties, with various shades of red and yellow 
flowers, both single and double. The kinds with gold and silver- 
striped foliage are very handsome and effective in early spring, but 
the plants all die away by July. 

The flowers are pleasantly fragrant, and are remarkable for the 
pellucid drops which hang on the petals, and which shine with 
peculiar lustre. 

When in rapid growth an unpleasant odor is exhaled by the plant ; 
but, in our opinion, the stately ornamental character goes far to 
atone for this fault. 

The varieties command very different prices — the red costing 
about ten dollars per hundred, while the variegated-leafed kinds 
bring from fifty cents to a dollar each. 

Holland florists offer one hundred roots, in twenty sorts, for 
twenty-five dollars. 

The fritellary of England (/^. melea^ris) is a flower of much 
humbler growth. Popularly it is known as the "guinea hen flower," 
from the tessellated marking of the petals, which, in the more com- 
mon variety, are purplish, but vary to yellowish and white. 

The bulb is small, white, and flat, and requires no care except 
to be planted in^ good garden soil, about three inches deep, and left 
to take care of itself. The flower is large, solitary, nodding, and 
blooms about the middle of May. 

The varieties with light-colored flowers seem rather more tender 
than the purple, and are more liable to die out. 

I^. fersica is a fine species, of tall growth, with glaucous foliage, 
and a large spike- of dark purple flowers. It is seldom seen in 
perfection ; for, although the bulbs seldom die out, they do not 
flower well. The bulbs should be planted in good soil, five 
inches deep. 

All tlie fritellaries are worth growing; the tall crown imperial 
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makes a fine show, either in clumps by itself, or in the rear of the 
border ; and the pretty nodding flowers of the other species, although 
lacking in brilliancy of color, are very effective. 

Mixed varieties may be imported for five dollars per hundred ; 
named varieties, or F. perstca^ for twelve dollars per hundred. 



THE VIOLET. 
Natural Order. Violacece. 

No flower is more truly a herald of spring than the Violet, and 
none is more endeared to every one. Let us treat of our violets 
in the succession in which they bloom. 

First, almost blooming in the melting snow, and not at all injured 
by an occasional snow-drift, is the little single English violet ( Viola 
odoratd)^ pretty, and delightfully fragrant. There is no better plant 
for a warm, sunny bank, where the first warm days of spring will 
call the flowers into blossom, and tlie whole air w^ill be perfumed 
with the fragrance. This species needs a rich, deep soil, where 
it will nofc be burned up by the summer's sun ; and it will not thrive 
in a dry, sandy soil. When it finds a congenial situation, it increases 
with wonderful rapidity, not only by roots, but by seed. It is also 
a good kind for early forcing in frames (as described hereafter), ' 
coming into bloom in November, and continuing all winter. The 
flowers are small ; but under glass they become long-stemmed, 
and, if the soil is rich, often grow much larger than we ordinarily 
see them. 

Next we have the single white English {Viola albd)^ a pretty 
little flower, worth growing for variety, and somewhat hardier than 
the blue, but by no means so fragrant. 

Both of these species should be planted in the grass, where they 
will usually take care of themselves. In open winters with us in 
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New England, they are frequently killed or much injured; but, 
when once well established, they are seldom wholly lost, as seed- 
lings come up plentifully year after year. The double varieties of 
these two are not very desirable ; the white being rather shy flower- 
ing, and the flowers generally having a green centre ; the blue not 
opening fully, and generally having short stems. These varieties are 
as hardy as the species. 

By far the most popular violet for the florist, and, indeed, also 
the only one we see offered for sale, is that commonly called the 
"Neapolitan Violet" (K pallida Jlore plena). The foliage is 
light green and shining, and the flowers lavender color, often very 
large and double, very fragrant, and with long stems. This species 
is easily forced, and is quite an article of trade ; the flowers readily 
commanding a dollar per hundred, and often, if the demand is large, 
bringing a much higher price. It forces well in cold frames, and 
gives an abundance of bloom. 

There are two violets which have recently come into notice as 
" Russian Violets," called respectively the Giant and Czar. They 
are both very strong growers, with large leaves, and flowers which 
often measure an inch in diameter. Of the two the Giant is rather 
the more desirable, tlie flowers being somewhat larger and more 
freely produced. The color in both is dark blue, and both are 
delightfully fragrant. They are borne well above the foliage, on 
long footstalks, flower freely, and are easily forced. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of these violets. As yet they are rather 
scarce, but, as they are easily increased, they must soon become 
plenty. 

During the present spring a small cold frame has given us flowers 
which were the wonder of all who saw them. For bouquets, tlieir 
size, fi"agrance, and long stems particularly recommend them ; and 
when more common, the flowers will be in g^eat demand. 

Two other new violets have been extensively advertised in Eng- 
land tlie past year, respectively called the " King " and " Queen " 
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of Violets. The former is a large double blue variety, and the latter 
a white. When the flowers come perfect, they are very fine ; but, 
with every care, from a large Irame we have only obtained some 
half dozen perfect flowers each year j and, in view of our experi- 
ence, we can hardly consider them worth growing. 



Of our native violets, unquestionably the finest is the subject of 
our illustration ( V. pedala), or the birdVfoot violet, though it is 
by no means the earliest to blossom. It is a low-growing plant; 
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with a finely-cut mass of radical leaves, much resembling a larkspur, 
from among which are produced the large, handsome, mauve-colored 
flowers in great profusion. It is one of the most elegant of our 
native plants, and can vie with any exotic in grace and beauty. 
In color the flowers vary from deepest lavender to pure white ; 
have a delicate, pleasant fragrance, and last long in perfection. It 
prefers a light, sandy soil, and sometimes covers dry, barren fields 
with a sheet of color. The root is perennial, and the plants in- 
crease in size yearly. The general opinion that it cannot be cul- 
tivated is a gi*eat mistake. We grow it plentifully in the garden, 
where it comes up year after year, and increases. The only care is 
to transplant it, when in bloom, with a ball of earth : of hundreds 
moved in this way we have never lost a plant. 

The common upland blue violets are among the earliest of our 
indigenous spring flowers ; but in* New England they are seldom 
found before the first of May. 7"hi8 violet ( V. cucullatd) is very 
variable in all its parts, and varieties are often mistaken for species ; 
the leaves vary in shape, and the flowers in size and in color, which 
is every shade, from nearly white to deepest blue. 

The large blue violet of our marshes, in some of its forms, seems 
to run into the last species, but is generally considered distinct, and 
is known as V. sagittata. The flowers are generally large, long- 
stemmed, light or dark blue. These two species often are suflliciently 
abundant to make the fields blue with the flowers. 

The wild white violets are V, blanda^ lanceolata^ and prtmulce- 
folia. They are common in damp soils, and, though not showy, 
are very pretty. V, blanda is slightly fragrant. As a rule, however, 
our wild violets are without perfume. 

The common yellow violet is Viola pubescens ; the flowers are 
yellow, bearded, veined with purple. 

All these are worthy of a place in the garden if they are not 
found wild in the vicinity. They readily domesticate themselves, and 
increase freely fi*om seed, sometimes so rapidly as to become weeds. 
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The species with leafy stems, which flower all summer, are much 
more desirable for the garden. 

Of these we may mention V. canina^ var. sylvestris ( V. Muhlen- 
bergit)^ with light-blue flowers, and V. canadensis^ with white 
and blue flowers. Both are common in rich woods and damp 
localities, and thrive when transplanted to the garden. There are 
many other native violets, some of rare occurrence ; all are pretty, 
and do well in cultivation. 

A fact not generally known is, that violets, aft^r the spring, ofl:en 
produce flowers without petals all summer; and these apetalous 
flowers produce seed more freely than the others. The well-known 
pansy, heart's-ease, lady's delight, is a violet ( V, tricolor in its 
varieties), and. has, in some places, escaped from cultivation, and 
become naturalized. Of this we shall treat hereafter, as it demands 
a chapter to itself. 

Of European violets, there are two which have recently attracted 
some notice in the horticultural world ; one of these, V, cornuta^ 
a native of the Pyrenees, is a charming plant, and hardy enough 
to stand a New England winter. The foliage is neat and small, 
light green ; and the flowers are light mauve, large, and pleasantly 
fragrant. Almost any florist can furnish plants. 

The other, V. lutea^ has large, clear-yellow flowers, and, when 
in bloom, is very showy. It probably is not hardy enough to 
endure our winters. 

Both of these are easily propagated by seed, cuttings, or division. 

When we consider that there are at present more than a hundred 
known species of violets, it will at once be seen how little justice 
can be done to our subject in an article necessarily conflned to a 
few pages. We would, however, in conclusion, say to all, Grow 
violets. No flower will give you so much pleasure with so little 
care ; and there is no reason why any one, having a few rods of 
ground, may not gather violets every day in the year. 
. From May to November we can have a succession of those which 
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we have mentioned, in the open border, by only caring tliat the 
plants are not burned up by the sun. From November to May 
we need the aid of a cold frame. Now, how to make it : Prepare 
a bed of rich soil, and, about the middle of May, procure some 
small plants of the English, the Neapolitan, and Giant violets. 
Set these about nine inches apart, and keep the bed free from 
weeds, and, as it must be in a sunny situation, well watered ; en- 
courage the growth of runners, and by November the bed will be 
filled with a strong, vigorous growth. As soon as the ground be- 
gins to freeze at night, cover the bed with a frame, drawing on 
the glass at night, but giving plenty of air on warm, sunny days. 
The single English will begin to bloom in early autumn, and there 
w^ill be plenty by the middle of November ; these will be succeeded 
by the Giant, and these by the Neapolitan ; so that a succession 
of bloom will be kept up until spring. 

As the weather in autumn becomes colder, cover the glass with 
mats and shutters, so as to keep out the frost, but give light on 
every sunny day. 

During winter very little water will be required; and on every 
day, when mercury is above freezing in the sun, plenty of violets 
may be gathered. It is a good plan to have several frames, 
and to open them in succession ; and thus a plentiful supply may 
be gained. 

Any one, with a small, sunny city yard, can raise violets ; and 
certainly the fragrant ^blossoms will well repay the small outlay 
of time and money required. 
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THE HYACINTHUS. 

Natural Order. I^tltacece. 

Common Name. Hyacinth. 

All the cultivated varieties of Hyacinth have sprung from H. 
orientalis^ which is found wild in Asia, near Aleppo and Bagdad. 

It is in the wild ^tate generally blue, sometimes pink, and of 
course single. The precise time of its introduction to cultivation is 
unknown, but it must have been before 1596. 

Till the beginning of the present* century, white, blue, and pink 
were the only colors known*; but now there is no color or shade 
of which we cannot find hyacinths. 

In Rea's Flora, published in 1665, we find the following quaint 
description of the hyacinth. 

" The great oriental yacinthy or Zumbal Indi^ is that great 
yacinth that cometh up with a fpecled llalk, and great broad, long, 
green leaves, bearing on a flrong flalk many fair, long, bluifh, pur- 
ple flowers, opening into fix fmall leaves, which turn back again 
(as all the Oriental yacinths do) ; the root is big and round, cov- 
ered with a reddifh-purple coat; of this kind, there is one that 
beareth fair double flowers, and there are many forts bef ides thofe 
whofe defcriptions follow, the which differ chiefly in the color of 
the flowers ; in fome they are of a- pale, and fome of a deeper blue 
color, with flripes down the back of the leaves of the flowers ; 
fome are wholly white, and others of a fine bluifh color ; they are 
all fweet, and their roots may be taken up and kept dry as well 
as thofe of Tulips^ which caufeth them to be the more refpected." 

The hyacinth is usually grown as a house plant, for winter bloom- 
ing ; but there is no plant that fully supplies its place in tlie 
spring garden. 
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To grow it well and effectively requires, however, a careful 
preparation of the border, a judicious selection of bulbs, and some 
skill in grouping. 

The soil should be good sandy loam, well enriched with decom- 
posed cow manure. 

The bed should be excavated at least eighteen inches deep, and 
all poor subsoil removed. On the bottom place a layer of leaves 
or litter, and then fill up with the prepared soil, raising the bed 
somewhat above the original level. 

In this bed plant the bulbs, about three inches deep, some time 
in October, about six inches apart, and in single or double lines, 
or, if preferred, in clumps of three or more. A pretty arrange- 
ment is, to plant the whole bed in triangles, a bulb of red, white, 
and blue in each. 

Care must be taken to plant only those together which bloom 
about the same time, and therefore it is safer to plant each variety 
in clumps by itself. 

Hyacinths will do well in common garden soil, if not too stiff; 
but, in planting, it is best to dig out a small hole, fill in a trowel 
full of sand, and set the bulb in the sand, covering witli loam. 

Much depends upon the selection of the bulbs. They should 
be clean, roundish, hard, and heavy, covered with a thin, clean 
skin, and not scaly. Yet some varieties never give smooth, clean 
bulbs ; as, for instance, Laurens Coster^ one of the best double 
blues. 

Size is no criterion ; for some varieties always produce large 
bulbs, and others are usually small. 

Round, medium-sized, plump bulbs, with a flat base, will give 
the best flowers. 

Large, light, scaly bulbs seldom give good spikes of bloom ; 
bulbs with a double crown are not desirable ; for, though they 
give two spikes of bloom, the flowers are inferior in ske. 

The single varieties give the finest spikes and more bloom, the 
double the finest flowers. 
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After the plants have bloomed, and the foliage dies away, the 
bulbs should be taken up, and kept dry until the season for re- 
planting, but in ordinary garden culture this is not necessary ; and 
if the bulbs are left in the ground they will give good bloom for 
several years ; and some varieties, increasing by offsets, form large 
and showy clumps. 

Good named varieties may be imported from Holland for from 
fifteen to twenty dollars per hundred, and mixed varieties, without 
names, which do well for border culture, vary from seven to ten 
dollars per hundred, according to color. 

The following are fine varieties, of moderate cost : — 

Double Red, Rose, or Crimson. 

Bouquet Tendre, Mars, Paxton, Alida Catharina, Panorama, 

Grootvorst, Empereur Nicholas, II Pastor Fido, Acteur, Prince 

of Orange. 
Double White. 

Anna Maria, Grand Vainqueur, Heroine, Triomphe Blandina, 

Violet Superbe, Miss Kitty, Minerva, La Tour d'Auvergne, Jenny 

Lind, Og Roi de Bazan. 
Double Yellow. 

Bouquet d'Orange, Goethe, Heroine, Jaune Supreme, Louis d'Or, 

Van Speyk, Lady Sale. 
Double Blue-black and Porcelain. 

Laurens Coster, Othello, Garrick, Lord Raglan, Van Speyk, 

Blocksberg, Pasquin, Shakspeare, Prince Albert, Carl Kronprinz 

von Schweden. 
Single Red, Rose, or Crimson. 

Amphion, Amy, Madame Hoog, Sultane Favorite, Tubiflora, Mrs. 

Beecher Stowe, Madame Hodson, Giganthea, Homerus, Belle 

Corinne, Elise, Vuurbaak, Charialaus. 
Single White. 

Elfrida, Emicus, Mammouth, Grande Vedette, Grand Vainqueur, 
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Madame Turk, Madame Van der Hoop, Queen of the Nether- 
lands, Anna Paulowna, La Candeur. 

Single Blue, Porcelain, or Purple. 
Pax Purpurea, Mimosa, Siam, Argus, Charles Dickens, Emicus, 
Madame Costar, Baron van Tuyll, Orondatcs, Cavaignac, Grand 
Lilas, Porcelaine Sceptre. 

Single Yellow. 
Alida Jacoba, Heroine, Ida, Konig von Holland, La Pluie d'Or. 

In ordering hyacinths from Holland, care must be taken to give 
the required colors, with the name, as the same name is often that 
of a red, white, and blue variety. 

There are other species of Hyacinth, of which the prettiest is 
H. amethystinus^ a pretty plant, from the south of Europe, with 
delicate blue flowers. 

The English hyjicinth, formerly called H. non-scrtptuSy a pretty 
blue flowering species, which does well in the garden, is now re- 
ferred to Scilla^ and is known as S. nutans. 

The wild hyacinth of our western prairies is Scilla JPraseri. 



THE NARCISSUS. 
Natural Order. Amaryllidaca, 

Common Names. Daffodil, Jonquil, Butter and Eggs, Daffy- 
do wn-dilly. 

This genus contains some of our handsomest and best known 
spring flowering plants. Beauty, delicacy, and fragrance of flower, 
w^ith easy culture, combine to render them popular, and in every 
garden we find the daflbdil and poet's Narcissus. More than one 
hundred species are enumerated, all of which are worthy a place 
in the flower garden, although comparatively few are in cul- 
tivation. 
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Many are also too tender for garden culture. The hardy species 
do well in common garden soil, where they may be left undis- 
turbed for years, and bloom freely every spring. 

The best known is the daffodil (iV. Pseudo Narcissus)^ which 
varies much in color and size of the flower, and the relative size 
of the crown. The double variety is known in florists' catalogues 
as N. Van Sion. 

The well-known jonquil is iV. Jonquilla, 

N, foeticus is a common garden species, both in the single and 
double varieties ; the former is the more desirable. 

N. bicolor is one of the finest of the genus, but is not very com- 
mon ; the flowers are white, with a crown of brilliant yellow. 

The species of polyanthus narcissus are not hardy in New Eng- 
land without slight winter protection ; we bloom them in the 
garden every springy, but the flowers are never so fine as when 
produced in the house. 

N. hijlorus is hardy ; it much resembles a two-flowered N* 
poetlcus: 

N. ienuifolius^ the silver jonquil, is one of the best species for 
pot culture, but is probably not hardy in New England. We have 
it now (February 10) beautifully in bloom in the parlor window. 
It is charmingly fragrant. 

N. Bulbocodium is a very distinct species, with small rush-like 
leaves, and very large flowers, considering the size of tiie plant. 
It is hardy, but is not common. 

All the species of narcissus should be planted rather deep, and 
should be seldom disturbed. They are somewhat capricious ; the 
species supposed to be hardy often dying out, and tender species 
surviving. The best course is to experiment, which is easily done, 
as the bulbs are very cheap, varying, however, much in price, from 
the common daflbdil, which may be imported for three dollars 
per hundred, to N. Bulbocodium^ which costs twenty-five dollars 
per hundred. 
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Narcissus should always be planted in clumps, and, except in 
dwarf species, in the rear of the border. The plant is a favorite 
of ours. We love all the species, and take more pleasure in the 
clumps of narcissus than in many a rarer and costlier flower. 



THE TULIP. 

Natural Order. Liliacece. 

Common Name. Tulip. 

This popular flower, too well known to need description, is 
always welcome in the garden, from early April, when the pretty 
Due van Thol opens to the sunshine, to late May, when the tall 
" violets " and " roses " lift high tlieir gayly-painted cups. The 
tulip mania has had its day, and comparatively little attention is 
no^y paid in this country to choice assortments of named varieties ; 
but, as a showy garden flower, the Tulip should still be planted, 
and may be made a striking feature in the spring garden. 

If it is desirable to form a bed for tulips, the earth should be 
excavated about twenty-four inches deep, and a compost of sandy 
loam, well-rotted turf, and decomposed horse manure, be fllled in. 
The bulbs should be planted in October, about six inches apart, 
and four inches deep; and the bed should be covered during the 
winter with a layer of coarse litter or tan, to keep out the frost. 
In early spring remove the covering, and gently stir the surface 
of the ground. 

After the foliage dies away, the bulbs should be carefully taken 
up, and kept dry until the autumn. 

The tulip, however, does well as a border flower, and, if left 
undisturbed, will come up and bloom year after year. 

For this culture no special preparation of soil is necessary ; and 
the flowers, although they soon lose any value as florists' flowers, 
are, nevertheless, very showy and ornamental. 
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Our favorite species is the Due van Thol and its varieties, which 
are the offspring of T, suavolens. 

The species is red and yellow, in double and single varieties, 
and not unfrequently blooms with the late crocus. It is a showy, 
pert-looking littie flower, and is so cheap — costing only three shil- 
lings a hundred in Holland — that any one can have plenty of 
them. 

The species is, however, thrown completely into the shade by 
the varieties, which are very showy. 

Let any one, who desires a brilliant show of early tulips, plant 
a bed of scarlet, vermilion, extra scarlet, and yellow varieties, 
bordered with the white Due van Thol tulip. The colors are un- 
surpassed; they remain long in bloom, and produce an unri- 
valled effect. 

They cost only about eight dollars a hundred delivered here. 

There are other early tulips which are very desirable ; of which 
we may mention, Canary Bird, yellow ; Coleur Cramoisi, crimson- 
scarlet ; Jagt van Delft, white ; Keizerskroon, yellow and red ; 
La Belle Alliance, red ; Pottebakker, brown, yellow, red, or white ; 
Rosa Mundi, white and rose ; Thomas Moore, orange ; White Swan, 
white ; Yellow Prince, yellow ; Rose Tendre, deep rose. 

Double tulips are very showy in clumps; and we always plant 
a few of Rex Rubrorum, red ; La Candeur, white ; and Yellow 
Rose, yellow, for general effect. 

Of botanical species, Zl sylvestris^ with yellow, and T. Oculus 
Solis^ with red flowers, witli dark centres, are desirable. 

The show varieties of garden tulips are the offspring of Zl 
Gesneriana^ which has bright scarlet flowers, and is a showy 
species for the border. ' 

For lists and descriptions of the late-blooming varieties, we must 
refer to florists' catalogues. Good collections of named varieties 
may be imported for twenty dollars per hundred; but a choice 
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selection is still very expensive, a single root of a new variety being 
in Holland a very costly luxury. 

The Parrot tulips, which are hybrids between T. cornuta and 
T, sylvestris^ are worthy a place in the garden. 



THE TRILLIUM. 
Natural Order. Liliacece. 

Common Name. Indian Balm, Lamb's Quarters, Wakr Robin, Birth- 
wort, OR BiRTHROOT. 

This beautiful genus is exclusively North American ; all the 
species are low plants, rising by a single stem from a tuberous or 
creeping root-stalk. 

All parts of the plant are in threes — the stem bearing a whorl 
of three leaves, and the solitary flower having three sepals and 
three petals. 

T. grandiflorum is the finest of the genus, the flower vying 
in beauty with that of any spring-blooming plant. No one who 
has seen a mass of this species in full blossom will wonder at our 
classing the Trillium among the choicest garden flowers. 

The flowers of this species are pure white, more than two inches 
in diameter, and change with age to a deep rose. 

T*. sessile is a western species, with dull purple or greenish 
flowers ; desirable, however, for its beautifully marbled foliage. 

- jT. cernuum is the most common species in Eastern New Eng- 
j^nd. The flowers are small, white, nodding, and hidden beneath 
the leaves. 

JT. erectutn is found in old woods ; is abundant at the White 
Mountains, and is rather a pretty garden plant. The flower is 
dark mahogany color, and has a disagreeable smell. There is a 
variety with white or yellowish flowers. 

4 
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T. pictum, or erythrocarpum, is not an uncommon species. 
The flowers are white, beautifully pencilled with deep purple at 
the base of the petal 

T. recurvatum, with purple, and T. mvale, with white flowers, 
are western species ; and T. stylosum, with rose-colored flowers, 
is found in the Southern States. 



LARGE FLOWERED TRILLTOM. 



All the species readily become domesticated except T. pictum, 
which only thrives in a peat soil. T. grandiflorum does well in 
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any deep^ rich garden soil, which does not dry up in summer. 
If in congenial soil, it increases rapidly from the root, and the clumps 
grow larger every year. 

Plants may be raised from seed, which vegetates with difficulty. 

The best way to get a stock of this beautiful plant is, to pro- 
cure it from Canada, where it grows abundantly, in early spring. 
A year or two will be needed for the plants to become established, 
but, once domesticated, they will increase in beauty every year. 
Our clumps of this species are gems of beauty. It is a plant of 
which one cannot have too much ; and no lover of flowers, having 
once seen it in bloom, will be contented until he has it in his 
garden. 

THE EPIMEDIUM. 

Natural Order. Berberidacect. 

Common Name. Barrenwort. 

Thb ornamental species of this family are natives of Japan, 
and are by no means common in our gardens. All the Asiatic 
species are elegant plants, with delicate and beautiful flowers. 
They are of easy culture in sandy loam or peat, or indeed in any 
good garden soil, blooming freely about the middle of May. 

The only European species (-S*. alfinum) has small, brownish 
flowers, and, though rather pretty, is not especially desirable. It 
does well on rock work, and thrives in any. soil. 

The Japanese species known to cultivation are E. macranthum^ 
or ATussichianum^ difhyllum^ pinnatum^ and violaceum; the two 
former with white, and the latter with violet and white flowers. 

'Words cannot describe the grace and beauty of the blossom. 
To those who have not seen' the plants we refer to figures in 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, vol. Ixvi., pi. 3745 and 3751 ; vol. Ixxv., 
pi. 4556; Edwards's Botanical Register, vol. xxii., pi. 1906, and 
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vol. xxvi., pi. 43; also, Paxton's Magazine, vol. v., pi. 123; Lod- 
didge's Cabinet, 1858. Our figure will also give some idea of the 
appearance of the flower. 

The foliage of these plants is also very light and graceful ; and, 
indeed, everything recommends them to general cultivation. 

When once planted they should not be disturbed, as they suffer 
from removal. 

They are propagated by division. With us, as yet, they have 
ripened no seed. AH the species are hardy border plants; 



THE CYPRIPEDIUM. 

Natural Order. Orchtdacece. 

Common Names. Lady's Slipper, Moccason Flower, Ram's Head. 

To tell most of our readers that a plant is an orchid, conveys 
only an idea of some epiphytal tropical plant, which would never 
be amenable to garden culture in our temperate climate. Yet our 
pretty wild Lady's Slippers are true orchids, and well-known mem- 
bers of the terrestrial class, for all orchids are not air-plants. 

Of all our native plants, none in cultivation giye more satisfac- 
tion than the lady's slippers, and none are more easily domes- 
ticated, if a little attention is given to the preparation of the soil. 

They cannot be grown in common garden loam, nor in a border 
exposed to the blazing sun. A sandy soil does not suit them, but 
we must give them peat or rich leaf mould, and a situation where 
they will not dry up. 

Now, if any ask why we include a family of such difficult culture 
in our list of plants for the many, we reply, that the difficulty of 
culture is more imaginary than real, and that the beauty of the 
flowers will richly repay the little extra care needed for their suc- 
cessful culture. - 
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No flower is more pleasing than the gay little yellow lady's 
slipper; none more curious than the ram's head, more delicate 
than the pretty white western species, which resembles a fragile 
bird's egg^ or more beautiful and stately than the noble species of 
our northern swamps. 

The position of the bed is the first thing to be considered ; and 
first we bear in mind that all the indigenous species are perfectly 
hardy, no cold will kill them, but most are natives of low, shady 
woods, and are* easily destroyed by drought. 

Therefore we should choose a northern exposure, where the sun 
shines part of the day only. This done, dig out the soil about 
three feet, fill in a foot of oak leaves, pine-needles, or old litter, 
which will press down to a few inches, and then fill up the hole 
with a mixture of peat or meadow mud, or peat, rich loam, and 
sharp sand, in equal proportions. 

This done, set out the plants, and the work is done forever ; the 
bed will need no renewals, no spading, only an occasional weeding, 
and the plants will increase in size and number of flowers year 
afler year, and cause renewed admiration with each returning 
spring. 

In setting out the plants, the crown should be placed about three 
inches below the surface, or perhaps a little less for the smaller 
kinds, such as C. candidum and the ram's head. 

The roots should be carefully spread, unless, indeed, they are 
transplanted with a ball of earth, in which case the ball should 
not be broken. 

The season of transplanting is in early spring, when the shoots 
first appear above the ground ; but we have moved them success- 
fully, when in full bloom, with a ball, and in autumn afler tlie 
foliage has died down. 

It is difficult to obtain plants in any quantity, unless we send 
some distance to regions where they grow wild abundantly; but 
specimens of all species can probably be supplied by Louis 
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Menard, of Albany, who takes a pride in cultivating this beauti- 
ful family. 

A bed prepared for rhododendrons is a capital place for lady's 
slippers. They love the same rich, deep soil, and flourish finely. 

It is a good plan to mulch the bed with a couple of inches of 
tan, which keeps tlie soil moist, and in decomposing adds to the 
richness of the bed. 

We have often seen lady's slippers grown in common garden 
soil, but they never thrive, dying out after a few years. 

The plants are worthy the best culture, and will well repay 
any attention. 

When once planted, they should not be disturbed, as they are 
impatient of removal, and often do not recover for years. 

The most common species in New England is the moccason 
flower (C acaule or hutnile)^ a well-known plant in shady pine 
woods, and on dry knolls in wooded swamps. 

The plant produces two large radical leaves, from between which 
the naked flower-stalk springs, .bearing on the top a large rosy 
purple flower, delicately veined and delightfully fragrant 

This species is somewhat difficult of culture ; but we have suc- 
ceeded by giving it a more sandy soil than that required by the 
* others, and mulching with pine-needles. 

With this treatment it comes up year after year, and increases 
in size ; the complaint usually is, that it grows weaker every year, 
and finally disappears. We surmise that it is usually planted too 
deep ; in the wild state the roots spread over the ground just below 
the surface, and in the cultivation of native plants our aim must 
be to give them conditions of gprowth as near as possible to those 
which they obtain in their native haunts. 

• The color of the flower varies greatly in this species, in some 
specimens being very deep pink, in others pure white ; of this latter 
state, which is very rare, we have a fine specimen. 

We h^ve two yellow lady's slippers ( C, fubescens and C parvt" 
florum)^ difl^ring but slightly from each other, except in size. 
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The small yellow (C. pareiflorum) has bright yellow, fragrant 
flowers, about an inch long, and bears from one to four flowers 
on the stem ; the sepals and petals are brownish-purple, and con- . 
trast well with the flower. 



RAM'S HEAD LADY'S SLIPPER. 

It is, however, in some specimens not easily distinguished from 
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the large yellow species (C. puhescens)^ which generally has larger 
flowers, inodorous, and paler yellow, and seldom produces more 
. than two flowers on a stem. 

Both these species are very easily cultivated ; indeed, we have 
known the smaller to live for years in common garden soil, where 

it held its own, but did not increase. 

« 

We have a plant which we took from the woods five years ago, 
when in full bloom ; it then had a single flower ; it was planted 
in a rhododendron bed, and last spring it gave more than twenty 
flowers. 

C fuhescens is not found wild near Boston, but is common 
north and west; both species are readily obtained, and transplant 
very easily. 

The white lady's slipper ( C candidum) is a western species. It 
is a small, low grower, but altogether a charming plant; thriving 
in cultivation, and, though by no means showy, is most attractive. 

The ram's head (C. arietinum) is the smallest species, and by 
far the rarest of all. 

It is more curious than beautiful, but we should miss it sadly 
from our garden. 

The sepals and petals are greenish-brown ; the lip white, veined 
with red. The flower has rather a weird look, and the name ram's 
head is not wholly fanciful. 

The plant is readily domesticated, and increases in cultivation, 
but is somewhat difficult to obtain, as it is one of the rarest of our 
native plants. 

By far the most stately of all the species is the showy lady's slip- 
per ( C sfectabile) of our northern woods and marshes. The plant 
is often two feet high ; the stem leafy ; the flowers two inches long, 
very large, and three or more on a stalk. 

This species flourishes well in cultivation, and is a very beautiful 
garden plant. The flower is white marked with purple, rarely 
pure white. 
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The plant is one it would be difficult to have in too great 
quantity. 

C. Calceolus is a European species, somewhat resembling C 
fubescens^ and perfectly hardy. 

A nearly allied plant is Calypso borealis^ which is one of our 
rarest natives. 

It is a very small plant, with one leaf and a yellowish-pink flower, 
rather large for the plant, but in fact insignificant. 

We know of no plant whose beauties have been more exaggerated. 
It grows with us in moss, in a peat soil, and blooms every spring, 
but is*somewhat difficult to keep, as the bulb is very small, and apt 
to be thrown out of the ground by the frost. As a curiosity it is 
worth growing, but not otherwise. 

All the lady's slippers bloom in May or early in June except 

4 

C spectabile^ which blooms in July. The flowers last a long time 
in perfection, and are very showy in the garden. 
To all we say, Give a place to the lad/s slipper. 



THE UVULARIA. 

Natural Order. Liliacece. 
Common Name. Bellwort. 

A PRETTY family of native, spring-blooming plants, easily cul- 
tivated, and worthy a place in the flower garden. They are peren- 
nial plants, with annual stems, which grow about a foot high, and 
bear pretty drooping yellow or straw-colored flowers. 

The most showy species is U. grandiflora^ in which the flower 
is an inch and a half long. U, ferfoliata much resembles the last, 
but is smaller in all its parts. 

U. sessilifolia is our most common species ; it rarely exceeds 
pine inches in height, and bears pretty straw-colored blossoms. 
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All these are verj- pretty additions to the spring flower garden, 
as they bloom in eaily May, when flowers are scarce. 



LARGE-FLOWERED BELLWORT. 



They require no special culture ; do well in any garden soil ; 
increase rapidly, and are propagated by division. 
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THE ANEMONE. 

Natural Order. Ranuncuiacece. 

Common Name. Wind Flower. 

This large and showy family of Ranunculacecs contains many 
favorite and well-known flowers. 

Species are of common occurrence in most regions of the tem- 
perate zones, or in the alpine districts of warmer climates, and 
many are well-known inhabitants of our gardens. Among the 
first flowers of spring, they are ever welcome, and yet in the 
many species they tarry with us late into the autumn ; and the most 
elegant flower of October is the white Anemone japontca^ Hono- 

RINE JOUBERT. 

The single-flowered varieties • have no true petals ; but the sepals 
are often brilliantly colored. The many stamens have a tendency 
to be converted into petals, and this sometimes happens in the wild 
state. We have seen flowers of the common Wood Anemone {A, 
nemorosa) growing in the fields perfectly double, and have known 
of this also occurring with the wild hepatica (Z^ triloba)^ a plant 
forming a sub-genus of anemone. 

While our own woods and fields cannot give us the beautiful 
anemones of Southern Europe, the indigenous species are by no 
means witliout beauty. First, the wood anemone (A, nemorosa) 
is one of the earliest flowers of May, and, in congenial situations, 
fairly carpets the woods With its delicate foliage, spangled with the 
modest flowers which are often as daintily tinted as some rare sea 
shell. This plant is of easy culture, and, if grown in a rich leaf- 
mould, will come up ' in the garden year after year. The only care 
necessary is not to allow it to dry up. Double flowers are of rare 
occurrence, but occasionally reward the diligent seeker. Another 
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vernal species, sometimes seen in gardens, is Anemone patens or 
Pulsatilla (figured in Gray's Genera, 3), commonly known as 
" Pasque flower." It is a native of Europe, but is also indigenous 
to the Western prairies. The flower is dull whitish-purple ; some- 
times, as often in the European plant, deeper purple, large, and 
spreading, and is very showy. Its mode of growth on a short 
stem is rather against it, but, after flowering, the stem lengthens, 
and the long feathery tails of seed are often more ornamental than 
the flower. 

Our other indigenous species are A, caroliniana and parviflora^ 
Southern and Western species, with white flowers ; A. multifida 
(figured Torn. New York, 2), cylindrical virginiana (figured 
Hook. Bot. Am., 4), and pennsylvanica (Hook. Bot. Am. 3, 
and Gray Gen. 4), all summer bloomers, of taller growth, with 
white flowers. 

Of these. A, pennsylvanica is the most showy, and is a beautiful 
garden plant, succeeding in any good garden soil, and always giving 
a profusion of bloom. Closely allied to, and, in fact, only a sub- 
genus of, anemone, is the hepatica, commonly called " Liver leaf," 
or " Squirrel cups," a flower which challenges the Epigaea as the 
earliest blossom of the spring, and to which we have referred at 
length in preceding pages. This in the single wild state is very 
showy, and well worth cultivation ; and in the double varieties is 
one of the most showy of our spring flowers. Although the double 
blue and red varieties have long been in our garden, it is only within 
a few weeks that the fact of a double hepatica having been fouiid 
wild has been brought to our knowledge. These plants need no 
care except to be planted in a good garden soil and to be let alone. 
They are impatient of removal ; but, if allowed to form large clumps, 
will, in early spring, be a dazzling mass of color. The varieties are 
red in many shades, and blue ; a double white was a few years 
since in cultivation in England, but is supposed now to *be lost. 
H. angulosay a species from Hungary, with large, single, bright- 
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.blue, Starr}' ilowers, and elegant foliage, has bloomed with us the 
last two jxars, and proves perfectly hardy, and is a great acquisi- 
tion. It is well figured in the Floral Magazine, plate 247. Of our 
native species, Hepatica triloba is the same as the European ; H, 
acutiloba has pointed lobes and more sepals, but is only desirable 
for variety or of special interest botanically. The sub-genus PuU 
satilla is only represented in this country by the species patens^ to 
which we have already referred, and which is also a native of 
Siberia. Europe furnishes us many very fine species, all of which 
are well worthy of cultivation, but which are seldom seen in our 
gardens. P, vernalis (Sweet, Fl. Garden, 205), a native of Swit- 
zerland, has very large white flowers, which spring from a close tuft 
of leaves, and are very showy in early spring. Its hardiness with 
us is somewhat questionable. P. vulgaris is perfectly hardy, and 
is not uncommon in gardens. The flowers are dark dingy-purple, 
covered with long silky hairs, but are not very showy. P. alpina 
is a very variable species, producing showy white flowers, which are 
often double. There are other species of rare occurrence. 

Of the true anemones, the best known of the European species 
is the red-flowered single Roman (so called), which covers the 
fields of Italy and Southern France, and which is so often called 
a poppy by travellers. This species is A. stellata or hortensis^ or, 
perhaps more generally, A. coronaria^ in some of its varieties, and 
is easily grown with us if protected during the winter by a cold 
frame, but is not hardy enough to live in the open ground. 

A brilliant variety of this species, called fulgens^ which we figure, 
has lately attracted much attention in England. 

Anemone palmata (Bot. Reg. 3, 200, and Lodd. Cab. 175) is a 
very fine species, with golden-yellow flowers, but is not hardy, and 
requires frame protection in winter. A. apennina (Eng. Bot. 15, 
t. 1062) has flowers of a clear brilliant blue. Although a native 
of Italy, it is hardy, and has stood the winter with us for the last 
four years in the open border. 
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A. ranunculoides (Lodd. Cab. 566) is an English species, re- 
sembling our wood anemone, except that tiie flowers are bright 
yeUow. 

A. sylvestns (Bot Mag. 2, 54, and Lodd. Cab. 1739), a native 
of Germany, has elegant white flowers. 

A. viti/olia (Bot. Reg. 14, t. 1385, and Bot. Mag. 62, t. 3376) 
is a tall-growing species, with large, showy, white flowers. It is 



NARCISSUS FLOWERED ANEMONE 



a native of Nepal, and hss been an inhabitant of our gardens for 
flie last forty years. It is, however, rarely met with, although easily 
multiplied by division or by seed. 
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One of the most charming of the family is the European A, 
narcissijlora (Bot. Mag. 28, t. 11 20), which produces umbels 
of white or cream-colored flowers in May. It is a very elegant 
plant, and is perfectly hardy, requiring only common garden 
culture. 

A, jafontca (Pax. Mag. 14, 25; Bot. Reg. 31, t. 66 ^ and Bot 
Mag. 73, 4341) is one of the best of the family; and in its variety 
Honorine Joubert is unequalled in beauty by any garden plant. 

It is an autumn bloomer, and seldom expands its flowers before 
the first of October. The flowers of the species are pinkish, or, 
rather, purplish-red, very large, but somewhat loose in appearance. 
In the garden they produce a fine eflect, and will stand a frost with- 
out injury. 

The variety has white flowers, large, regular, and even, with clear 
yellow centre ; it is of taller growth than the species, and for a 
mass in the flower garden is unsurpassed for autumn decoration. 
The foliage is very ornamental, and the flowers retain their beauty 
far into the autumn. We do not know the origin of this variety, 
except that ijt was produced in France, From its characteristics, 
we should judge it to be a hybrid between A. vitifolia and A.japon" 
tea; retaining all the beauty of flower of the former, all the hardi- 
ness of the latter, and improving upon both in foliage. 

If we were limited to half a dozen hardy plants, this variety would 
be one of the first to be selected. 

There are many other species, all, however, rare in cultivation ; 
and space will allow us to mention but one more, the species from 
which (with A, stellata) all our florist's anemones originate. A. 
coronaria is a native of Italy, Greece, and generally of the south 
of Europe. The flowers are very variable in color, being blue, red, 
pink, white, scarlet, purple, or striped. The roots are small, knobby 
tubers, of most unpromising appearance. They are annually im- 
ported in the autumn in large quantities, by our seedsmen, from 
Holland or England, and should be planted as soon as possible aflier 
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their arrival. None of the varieties will survive the winter in the 
open ground, but do well if covered with a frame. The best way 
to prepare ^a bed is, to dig it out about eighteen inches deep, fill in 
six inches of well-rotted cow dung, and over this about a foot of 
good sandy loam, raising the bed slightly above the surface of the 
adjoining ground. Plant the tubers in drills about two inches deep 
and four inches apart, setting each one in sharp sand to prevent 
rotting. 

As the winter approaches, put the frame over the bed, fill in with 
dry leaves, draw on the sash, and leave all until April. Early in 
April, remove the leaves, give light and plenty of air in good weather, 
and, if the soil become dry, copious waterings afler the plants appear 
above ground. The flowers will come out in May or early in June. 
Afler bloom is over, withhold all water, and, when the foliage has 
withered, take up the tubers, and keep them in a dry place until 
the time for planting again comes round. The same tubers may be 
planted year afler year. Plants are easily raised from seed, and 
seedlings bloom the second year. The seed should be sown in a 
frame as soon as ripe ; but it oflen will not come up until the follow- 
ing spring. 

To all lovers of flowers we say, Grow anemones : the hardy 
species are eminently satisfactory, and the more tender will repay 
by their brilliant blossoms the little care required to bring them to 
perfection. 
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THE AQ^UILEGIA. 

Natural Order. Ranunculacece. 

Common Name. Columbine. 

This well-known and popular garden flower has lately expe- 
rienced unwonted neglect. Formerly we saw Columbines in every 
garden ; now they are less commonly met with. 

Yet, for ease of culture, floriferous nature, and beauty of flower, 
commend us to the columbine. 

A hardy, sturdy flower, one of the yeomanry of nature, doing 
well in any soil, and always giving satisfaction, from the time when 
the rich foliage unrolls to the suns of early May until the tall seed- 
vessels reach up to the skies of latter June. 

Most of our garden columbines, in their many colors and single 
and double kinds,«are varieties of the common columbine of Europe, 
A, vulgaris. 

This plant is a hardy perennial, but is very apt to prove only a 
biennial, and to die away after ripening seed. The proper mode 
of culture is to sow the seeds in a cold frame, or in the open border, 
rather thinly, and as soon as the plants are of any size, to transplant 
them to their permanent situation. But they may be sown where 
they are to bloom, and be allowed to take care of themselves : the 
only objection to this method is, that the plants come up too thick 
and crowd each other, which is true of all perennials grown from 
seed in a border. Seldom do the plants have space to develop their 
full beauty, and usually a dozen plants make less show than one 
would if properly grown. 

The colors of the columbine are blue, red, white, and purple, 
with occasionally orange and yellow ; and these colors are varied 
in every possible combination. The single flowers are by far the 

5 
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handsomer, but the double are often very beautiful. Generally the 
flowers are nodding, but occasionally erect, although this latter habit 
is by no means desirable. 

Of some thirty species, more than a third are natives of Siberia, 
and almost all inhabit high latitudes, so that they always prove 
hardy, and, once established in the border, take care of themselves. 

Propagation of varieties is performed by dividing the root in early 
spring, and also generally successfully by seed, which usually comes 
true to color. 

In the species the plants come true from seed. 

Sowings may be made in summer, from which the plants bloom 
the next year ; but we prefer to sow in early spring, as the plants 
thus grow stronger and give better bloom. 

All the varieties of A. vulgaris are pretty, and a fine selection 
of colors may easily be made. 

Of the species, A. canadensis^ one of our early spring flowers, 
is a charming little plant. There is no prettier flower in its native 
wilds, whether we find it in the field, on the hill-^ide, in the wood, 
or clinging in almost inaccessible ledges of rocks. Foliage and 
flowers are alike graceful and beautiful. 

We have no better plant for a rockery, nor do any of our native 
plants thrive better in the garden. 

It may be transplanted from the woods or raised from seed, and 
if given a moderately rich and moist soil, the plant will increase 
wonderfully in size, and give a profusion of bloom. This species 
is a true perennial, and will not die out. 

The color is red and yellow, and varies much in intensity; the 
flowers also vary much in size, but we have never seen them 
double. 

A» glandulosa^ figured in Sweet's Flower Garden, 2d series, t. 
55, is one of the most beautiful of hardy plants. The flowers are 
bright blue and white, very large and showy. A bed of this species 
is a charming feature in the spring flower garden; the foliage is 
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very delicate, and the grace of the flower is such, that it seems at 
a little distance as if a multitude of gay insects was hovering over 
the plants, as the stems are generally slender. 

This species comes true from seed, which is freely produced. 
A, leptoceras and Shinneri are forms of this species. 

A, siberica (Sweet, Fl. Garden, t. 90) is a smaller and more 
delicate plant, very pretty and interesting, but by no means as showy 
as the last, which it much resembles. 

A. Garneiriana is a hybrid between A. vulgaris and A. siberica. 
Figured in Sweet, t. 103. 

A, pyreniaca is a small-growing, miniature plant, with deep, 
bluish-purple flowers. 

A new variety, which made a sensation in the floricultural world, 
is A. caryofhylloides^ a seedling from A, vulgaris^ but which comes 
true from seed. In color it is quite a novelty, the flowers being 
white, marked with reddish-crimson or purple. 

The variegation is most effective, being very unevenly distributed ; 
some flowers being self-colored, some half red and half white, and 
others flaked and dashed with color. The plant is a tall grower, 
and very hardy. The seed is green instead of black, as is usually 
the case. Figured in the Floral Magazine, plate 17* 

Other fine species are A. formosa^ fragrans^ alfina^ and 
eximia. 

A, coBrulea^ figured in Floral Magazine, t. 254, is a very distinct 
and striking species from the Rocky Mountains. 

By a littie care in hybridizing, no doubt many fine varieties might 
be raised. The plant is one well worthy of attention, and is de- 
sirable in every garden. 
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THE POLYANTHUS. 
Natural Order. Primulacece. 

Common Name. Cowslip. 

An old, well-known, but much neglected flower ; yet one which 
little merits such neglect, and which we prize as one of the best 
spring-flowering plants. Botanically, tlie Polyanthus is a variety 
of the oxlip {^Primula elatior^ var. Polyantha) ; whence, as will 
readily be seen, its common name. It is nearly related to the true 
cowslip {^Primula veris) and to the primrose {^Primula vulgaris)^ 
and crosses readily with them ; and thence are derived many of the 
showy varieties seen in gardens. 

For a florist's flower, the colors should always be yfellow and 
brown, clear, and the margins of color well defined. 

In this country, however, little attention is paid to florists' flowers ; 
and we desire to call attention to the primroses only as spring- 
blooming plants. The very name, which is derived from the Latin 
primus^ " the first," suggests it as one of the first flowers of spring ; 
as in the garden it is one of the first to push the fresh green leaves 
through the last year's dead foliage, and early throws up its stalk 
of showy blossoms. 

While there is no plant of easier cultivation, yet, in our uncertain 
climate, it is safer to grow the finer varieties in a cold frame, or 
rather to place the frame over the bed in winter. Strange as it 
may seem, our winters often kill plants which survive in Canada. 
The reason is, however, very simple. Most plants are not killed 
by cold, but by alternation of heat and cold, by constant freezing 
and thawing. In more northern latitudes, the snow which falls in 
December remains unmelted upon the ground until April, and serves 
as a warm covering, protecting the plants from the severity of the 
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cold, and, melting in spring, leaves the plant in good condition for 
its summer growth. But where the snow is melted off many times 
in the course of the winter, and the plant, root and leaves, exposed 
to chilling rains, nipping winds, and to the winter's sun, alternately 
frozen and thawed, it is in bad condition in the spring, if not killed 
outright Therefore the careful florist will always have cold frames 
at hand with which he can cover beds of choice herbaceous plants, 
or into w^hich he can transplant in autumn, again in spring remov- 
ing the plants to the garden. We do not intend to say that the 
polyanthus will not stand the winter without such protection; on 
the contrary, we have large clumps which are never transplanted, 
and which flower profusely every year ; but we always deem it 
safer to lay a few evergreen boughs over them in the autumn. 
They will, however, survive without any protection ; but it must 
be borne in mind, that the finer the variety, the more tender it is. 
The oxlip {^Primula elatior) is not hardy in Massachusetts, and 
needs frame protection ; and the true English primrose (^P, vulgaris 
or acaulis) generally needs winter protection. Of this latter plant 
there are many very beautiful varieties, in various shades of lilac, 
crimson, scarlet, yellow, and white ; the double kinds are very 
showy, and are most attractive ornaments of the flower garden in 
May. The English cowslip {^P, verts) and the red variety {rubra) 
much resemble and require the same treatment as the polyanthus. 
They are not, however, as showy, but make a pleasing contrast. 
The species is better than the variety, the bright canary-yellow of 
the blossoms being very effective. There is no prettier sight than 
a bed of seedling polyanthus ; no two plants will be alike in flower, 
and the foliage often differs very noticeably. The chance of getting 
a fine florist's flower from a bed of seedlings is small ; but all will 
be good, worth keeping, and prove welcome additions to the spring 
flower garden. 

And now how to procure a stock. In early April buy a packet 
of selected seed, which may be obtained of any seedsman. Sow 
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it at oncci in a shallow pan of ^ood, rich, light soil, covering it 
very lightly (for the seed is small), and place it in a frame on the 
green-house shelf, or in a sunny window. Water moderately and 
gently, and in a week the plants will begin to come up. Grow 
them in full light ; and, as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
prick them out into a cold frame or into larger pans. When they 
have gained strength, they may be again transplanted to the garden 
bed ; but it is best to grow them all summer in the frame. Keep 
them well watered, and by November each tiny plant will have 
become very large, and well prepared for winter. When the ground 
begins to freeze hard, fill the frame over the plants with dry oak 
leaves, draw on the sash, and cover with a board or mat to keep 
off the rays of the sun. 

Early in April uncover, remove the oak leaves, and the plants 
will be found pushing into growth. Covef^ith the sash on cold 
days, and for a while at night, giving plenty of air in warm, sunny 
days. The plants will soon show bloom ; if in a garden bed the 
sash may then be removed ; or, if desirable, the plants may be care- 
fully lifted, and removed to the garden. 

After the flowers have faded is the season for propagation, which 
. is readily performed by dividing the plant .into as many plants as 
there are crowns. The long, coarse roots should be cut in, and the 
plants carefiilly reset. It is best, however, to allow the more com- 
mon varieties, and those which are to remain in the garden, to 
form large clumps, as thus they show better when in bloom. Seed 
is freely produced, and should be gathered when the capsule dries 
and opens. 

The subjects of our illustration are two well-marked seedlings, 
and will illustrate the character of the flower. Most of the vari- 
eties will do well in common light garden soil ; but the best com- 
post is good turfy loam, well-rotted cow dung, and sharp sand 
enough to keep it open. 

There are many other primroses which are worthy of cultiva- 
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tion, especially P. eortusoides^ a charming species, and the many 
varieties of auricula^ which, however, require frame or green- 
house treatment. 

To all who love spring flowers we say, Plant a bed of poly- 
anthus. 



THE DICENTRA. 
Natural Order. Fumariacece. 

Common Names. Dielytra, Squirrel Corn, Dutchman's Breeches. 

The well-known, hardy, herbaceous plant, ^^Dielytra spectab' 
ilis^ called far excellence Dielytra, is one of the most valuable 
garden plants, and by far the handsomest of the natural order to 
which it belongs. While it is useless to describe a flower with 
which every one is familiar, some particulars as to its history may 
not prove uninteresting. 

It was first sent to the London Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Fortune, in 1846, from the north of China, where it is largely cul- 
tivated, and much esteemed. It seems, however, to have been 
known at a much earlier day, as specimens were sent to Linnaeus ; 
but living plants were first introduced by Mr. Fortune. 

It is a native of Siberia and the north of China, and is one of 
the hardiest of plants. In early spring the shoots appear above 
ground, and, if the weather is favorable, grow with great rapidity. 
The plant in good soil attains great size, and is a most conspicuous 
object in the garden ; it has, however, a coarse, rank smell, and 
is not especially suitable for cutting, and is too large for bouquets. 
No plant is more remarkable in the latter part of May, either for 
delicacy of foliage, beauty of flower, or grace of habit. 

It is propagated by division of the roots in the spring, and does 
well in any garden soil. 
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It forces well in the green-house, and the flowers under glass are 
more delicate. 

The white variety, which is a more recent introduction, is a 
smaller plant, very pretty, and valuable for variety. 

The large clumps of dielytra should be divided, and reset every 
few years, as the centre of the clump dies out. 

If the plants are cut down to the ground soon after flowering, 
they will shoot again, and give a weak, late bloom ; this cannot be 
recommended, however. 

While, except for the diel3iTa, we should hardly have included 
the dicentra in our selection of plants, there are some very pretty 
indigenous species which are well worthy of cultivation. 

Best known among these is D. eximia^ a, very pretty pink flow- 
ered plant, not uncommon in gardens. The flowers are produced 
all summer, and the foliage, unlike that of the rest of the family, 
remains in perfection until killed by the frost. The plant is very 
hardy, increases rapidly, and is propagated by division of the root. 

By far the most delicate and prettiest of the family is I?, cucul- 
laria^ a native of rich woods north and west ; commonly called 
" Dutchman's Breeches." 

The root, which resembles a scaly bulb, sends up in early spring 
a crown of delicate, finely-cut foliage, and a stalk of pretty white 
flowers, tipped with yellow. This species is readily cultivated in 
rich, deep loam, though it flowers rather sparingly. 

It is beautifully figured in U Illustration . Horiicole,^ ist series, 
vol. vi., pi. 215. 

A plant closely resembling the last is the " squirrel corn " of our 
northern woods, D. canadensis; the foliage, however, is more 
of a glaucous green, and the flowers are white, or rose-colored, and 
slightly fragrant. 

Both species bloom about the same time. 

The name "dielytra" arose from a curious blunder. Dicentra 
was accidentally printed " Dielytra," which was by another error 
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changed to " Dielytra," which name the Chinese plant will probably 
bear to tlie end of time. 

Nearly allied to the Dicentra is the pretty climbing plant Adlu- 
mia cirrhosa^ often called Traveller's Bower. It is a graceful, 
delicate climber ; easily raised from seed ; a biennial ; not climbing 
till the second year, when it flowers and dies. It should have a rich, 
moist soil to do well. 

The genus Corydalis contains some pretty plants, of which the 
best is C. aurea^ which, although a biennial, if once introduced 
to the garden, will sow itself, and come up year after year. The 
rich golden flowers are very showy and ornamental. 

C glauca is a common flower of early spring, found on rocky 
hills, blooming on all summer. It is very pretty, but hardly worthy 
of cultivation. 



THE CONVALLARIA. 

Natural Order. Liliacece, 

Common Name. Lily of the Valley. 

It were scarce necessary to name the Lily of the Valley as a 
favorite flower: never have >ye met with any one who did not 
love it, nor is there a flower with more good qualities to commend 
it to notice. 

Yet, though universally g^own, — for what garden is there which 
has not a bed of it? — few grow it in perfection. The plant will 
grow and bloom in any soil ; it will give flowers if choked with 
grass and close shaded with trees; but a little care will produce 
surprising results. 

To have the flowers in perfection, a bed should be prepared for 
the plants: do not make it carelessly; for once well done it is done 
forever. Choose a spot not in full sunlight, nor yet thickly shaded,- 
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and dig out a bed three feet deep; fill this hole with a compost 
of two parts rich loam and one part each of well-rotted manure 
and sharp sand. Set the plants in close clumps or single roots, as 
the case may be, about two inches below the surface. 

The planting may be in spring or autumn ; but in the latter case 
you will get a little bloom the first year. 

The plants will soon begin to grow with surprising luxuriance^ 
and will yearly give foliage and flower of great size and beauty. 
We have several beds prepared in this way, and have gathered 
single stalks with upwards of twenty flowers. They sometimes 
set fruit, and the stalks of bright red berries are almost as orna* 
mental as the flowers. 

The plants need no winter protection, but take care of themselves. 

There are varieties with pink (so called, but a dirty pink it is) 
flowers, and with double flowers, neither of which are desirable. 
A kind with the foliage prettily striped with yellow is very pretty, 
but not very common. 

Lilies of the. valley force beautifully; the best way is, to take 
up those roots which have large, plump crowns, which, in factj 
are those containing the flower buds ; pot them in a compost of 
rich, turfy loam, placing them in a house with a temperature of 
forty to forty-five degrees for a fortnight, and afterwards, until they 
bloom, in a temperature of fifty to fifly-five degrees, not, however, 
exceeding sixty degrees at night, giving them a place near the glass,- 
and plenty of water. None but flowering root§ should be potted, 
and these should be set in pans, about an inch apart. This should 
be done in autumn ; and, by introducing tliem to heat at different 
times, flowers may be had from Christmas to May day. 

Some of our gardeners have forced this flower most successfully, 
by filling boxes with clumps of roots taken from old beds, which, 
of course, contained a large proportion of flowering roots. 

These boxes they placed in the dark, over the flue . of the green* 
house, and, when the flowers were well developed, brought them 
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to the light to color. We have known lilies of the valley forced into 
beautiful bloom on the shelf over a kitchen range. 

A very pretty garden plant, nearly allied to the convallaria, is the 
Solomon's Seal (^Polygonatum multiflorurn)^ a European plant, 
of stately growth, hot uncommon in old gardens. 

It needs no special culture, beyond being planted in deep garden 
soil, and left to take care of itself. 

P. biflorum and giganteum^ our native species, nearly resemble 
the last, and do well in cultivation. 



THE TROLLIUS. 

Natural Order. Ranunculacece. 

Common Name. Globe Flower. 

This family of pretty border flowers comprises about a dozen 
species, natives of Europe, Asia, and America. All are hardy 
plants, which thrive well in light garden soil, and are readily in- 
creased by division or seed. 

Only two species are commonly in cultivation. 

T. asiaiicus^ which has deep orange flowers, varying in shade 
according to the variety, is a showy plant, and commonly blooms 
^^ week earlier than the other species. 

T. eurofceus is a very handsome plant; the flowers are light 
yellow, globular, and cover the plant, rising up well above the 
loliage, and continuing long in perfection. There is a variety with 
whitish flowers, and one of dwarf habit. 

T, laxus^ our American species, is not a handsome plant; the 
flower is greenish-yellow, and resembles a large buttercup. 

.The other species are rarely found in cultivation ; none of them 
Are as good as T, europceus, 
: We cannot too highly commend this plant (7^. europceus) as a 
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hardy border flower for general cultivation ; to us it is particularly 
pleasing, and we have ever held it as a favorite. We should name 
it among the first in a selection of hardy herbaceous plants. Not 
unfrequently it gives an autumn bloom. We have often gathered 
fine flowers in November. 

It is suited to the smallest gardens, while a large clump is orna- 
mental in the most expensive collection. 

Plants are easily procured from gardeners. 



THE PANSY. 

Natural Order. ViolacecB* 

Common Name. Lady's Delight. 

These lovely and popular flowers are true violets; they being 
all descended from the well-known heart's ease, or Lady's Delight, 
which is botanically known as Viola tricolor — the three^olored 
violet. 

This little flower is always a favorite; and though, in old gar- 
dens, it may increase to such an extent as to become a weed, — 
if we adopt the apt definition that a " weed is a flower out of 
place," — yet, even in its abundance, it is cherished, and from 
sunny nooks opens its cheery blossoms even in the inclement months 
of winter. 

The heart's ease will grow of itself, and care for itself, summer 
and winter, increase by self-sown seed, and bloom from January to 
December ; but its high-born relative, the Pansy, is by no means so 
easy of culture, and often defies every effort of the florist. 

In the first place, our climate is against the successful culture 
of this flower. Our summers are too hot, and the flowers dwindle, 
and grow smaller ; so only in spring and autumn do we get large 
pansies. The plants are impatient of drought, and are often dried 
up and lost in July and August. 
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Ag^in: our winters are very severe upon the plants, which 
seldom survive alternate freezing and thawing. If, however, pro- 
tected by snow, or a thin covering of litter, they often give good 
spring bloom. 

We are thus forced to grow our pansies in a frame; and we 
propose to tell our readers just how we do it. At any time from 
the first of July to the middle of August, having procured seed 
of the finest strain, sow it rather thinly, broadcast, in a frame, in 
good, light, but rather fine, soil; cover it lightly; give a watering 
with a very fine rose from a water-pot ; draw on the sash, and shade 
from the direct rays of the sun, giving also a little air if the frame 
becomes too hot. 

In a few days the young plants will make their appearance. Let 
them grow, giving water, light, and air, as may be required, but 
being careful not to water too freely, as the plants are liable to 
damp off. When the seedlings are large enough to handle, prick 
them out into another frame, into a fine, rich, loamy soil, or into 
a moist, sheltered bed in the flower garden, setting the plants about 
six inches apart. Let them grow until the approach of very severe 
weather ; then cover them with dry oak leaves, and, if in a frame, 
draw on the glass, cover it with an old mat, and let all remain 
until the middle of March (in New England, but earlier south of 
New York). Uncover the bed, taking out the oak leaves, and 
the plants will be found in fine condition, and with gentle water- 
ings, sun, and air, will soon start into growth. They will soon 
show bloom, and for six weeks will well repay the labor bestowed 
upon them. 

If large plants are required, pinch out the end of the leading 
shoots, which will cause lateral branches to break. When the warm 
weather comes, the flowers will grow small, and will continue so 
through the summer; but in autumn they will again grow larger, 
though the late flowers are seldom equal to those produced in spring, 
either in color, size, form, or markings. 
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Water should only be given when the plants are dr}'. If the 
soil is kept too wet, the plants are liable to damp off; yet, as 
drought affects the plants badly, the soil should never becojne 
very dry. 

Another method of growing pansies is, to pot the young plants 
ill small pots, and set them in a frame, filling coal ashes between the 
pots. Treat as above directed, and, when desirable* to foixe the 
plants, take them into the green-house. 

We do not, howe\'er, recommend parlor or green-house culture ; 
the pansy succeeds best in a frame or in the garden. 

Seed cannot be relied upon for the propagation of varieties* 
Some of the dark kinds come true from seed ; but it is an reception 
to the rule. Seed saved from a fine bed of pansies will, however, 
usually give very fine seedlings. 

Fine varieties must be perpetuated by cuttings, which should be 
the side shoots, taken oflf about two inches long, and set half their 
length in sandy loam, under a bell-glass. Shade from the direct 
sun, and keep well watered until rooted. As soon as they begin 
to grow (which is a sign they are rooted), they should be carefiilly 
tiansplanted to the place where they are to bloom. 

When plants get large and straggling, cut them down ; and the 
young shoots which will come up make good cuttings. 

The only enemies of the pansy are green fly and damp ; fumi- 
gation with tobacco easily removes the former, and care in water- 
ing prevents the latter. 

A pansy may be very large, showy, and well colored, and yet 
not be a florist's flower. The flowers which come up to the rules 
of perfection are very few ; yet, as all are pretty and flagrant, we 
should not neglect the pansy because we cannot grow our flower 
in conformity with what is, after all, rather an arbitrary standard. 
The qualities of a good pansy, as laid down and published by the 
Flower Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society a 
few years since, and to which the flowers given in our illustration 
conform, are, — 
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1. The flower should be round, flat, and very smooth at the edge, 
every notch, or sen*ature, or unevenness being a blemish. 

2. The petals should be thick, and of a rich velvety texture, 
standing out firm and flat without support. 

3. Whatever may be the colors, the ground color of the three 
lower petals should be alike: whether it be white, yellow, straw- 
color, plain, fringed, or blotched, there should not in these three 
petals be a shade of difference in the principal color. 

4. Whatever may be the character of the marks or darker pen- 
cillings on the ground color, they should be bright, dense, distinct, 
and retain their character without running or flushing, or mixing 
with the ground color ; and the white, yellow, or straw color should 
be pure. 

5. The two upper petals should be perfectly uniform, whether 
dark or light, or fringed or blotched. The two petals immediately 
uttder them should be alike ; and the lower petal, as before ob- 
served, must have the same ground color and character as the two 
above it ; and the pencilling or marking of the eye in the three 
lower petals must not break through to the edges. 

6. In size, there is a distinct point, when coarseness does not 
accompany it ; in other words, if flowers are equal in other respects, 
the larger is the better ; but no flower should be shown under an 
inch and a half across. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Ragged edges, crumpled petals, indentures on the petal, indis- 
tinct markings or pencillings, and flushed or run colors, are great 
blemishes; but if there be one ground color to the lower petal, 
and another color to the side ones, or if there are two shades of 
ground color at all, it is not a show flower, though many such are 
improperly tolerated (the yellow within tlie eye is not considered 
ground color). In selecting new varieties, not one should be let out 
which has the last-mentioned blemish, and none should be sold 
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that do not very closely approach the circular form. One of the 
prevailing faults in the so-called best flowers is the smallness of 
the centre yello\y or white, and the largeness of the eye, which 
breaks through it into the border. We are so severe in these 
matters ourselves, that we count the very best of them no bloom 
in summing up the good ones. 



THE MYOSOTIS. 

Natural Order. Borraginacea. 

Common Namew Forget-me-not. 

What a wealth of associations clusters around the Foiget-me- 
not 1 How the pretty blue flowers come before us in memories 
of song and story, till its delicate beauty is more endeared to us 
than the more pretentious elegance of rose or lily I The forget-me- 
nots are natives of Europe, America, and the Azores. The flowers 
of all are blue, or rarely pink and white, and are generally peren- 
nials ; usually natives of damp, rich meadows, by the sides of 
brooks: some species, however, such as Af. arvensis^ are found 
commonly in fields. 

The true forget-me-not {^M, falustris) is a low plant, not un- 
common in wet places, bearing pale blue flowers, with yellow eye, 
from* early spring until late in the autumn. It is a charming little 
plant, and will thrive in any moist, rich soil ; its beauty is delicate, 
peculiarly its own, and indescribable. 

Of the taller species, M, azorica^ from the Azores, is perhaps 
the most showy. 

M, alpestris is the well-known species of the Alps, with pretty 
dark-blue flowers. 

M. coespitosa (tufted), intermedia^ and nana^ are natives of 
England, and M. ruficola is a Scottish species, thriving, as its 
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name implies, on the cliffs of the rocks, and blooming very early 
I in the season. 

\ The variety which we figure is a seedling, raised in Prussia, and 

is a hybrid between M. alpestris and M. azorica^ and has been 
named M. Imperatrice Elizabeth^ or semferflorens hybrida. 
It has the fine erect habit of the one parent combined with the 
compactness of the other, and in beauty and abundance of flowers 
leaves nothing to be desired. The flowers are deep rich azure- 
blue, with dark-yellow eye. It flowers abundantly during the whole 
season, from early spring until the severe frosts of autumn — a 
quality which must give it the preference over other varieties, the 
period of whose flowering is very short. 

It is hardy in Europe, and will probably stand our winters ; cer- 
tainly if protected by a cold frame. 

For forcing it is admirably adapted, and makes a charming 
pot plant. 

M. sylvatica is a charming plant for a bed of blue; to have 
it in perfection, the seed should be sown in June, the plants pricked, 
out after they attain some size, and in early spring be transplanted 
to the blooming beds. There is also a white variety. 

M» ruficola is figured in the Florist for 1867, page 21. It is a 
charming Alpine plant, but of rather difficult culture. 

These plants may all be increased by seed and division. Where 
a rich, moist soil can be given, they will give great satisfaction; 
their color is comparatively rare in flowers, and they are worth all 
the attention they require. 

A little plant, not uncommon in gardens, and which is oflen 
mistaken for the forget-me-not, is the Omfhalodes verna^ some- 
times called Cynoglossum. 

It is a hardy perennial, doing well in any garden soil, and easily 
propagated by division. The flowers are produced in early spring, 
and are very delicate and pretty. It is a charming little plant for 
the spring garden. 
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THE SWEET WILLIAM. 
Natural Order. Caryopkyllacece, 

Perhaps the Sweet William, which is botanically a jMnk {Dtan' 
thus barbatus)^ should properly be treated when we mention the 
pinks ; but we cannot resist giving it a separate chapter. 

As a popular garden flower, the Sweet William takes first rank ; 
it is preeminently a flower for everybody, and none is of easier 
culture ; it will grow and give good bloom in any garden soil, but 
no flower will better repay careful culture. 

The seeds should be sown in the open border, in early spring, 
rather thinly. When the plants are large enough to handle, they 
should be pricked out separately in beds, where they will soon make 
large plants. 

They stand the winter well, and bloom the following summer. 
As they are imperfect perennials, after blooming they are liable to 
die away ; and, even if they survive, they never make good plants.' 

Varieties may be perpetuated by cuttings, but the ordinary mode 
of increase is by seed. 

It is wonderful what a variety of flower a paper of good seed 
will give. There are many improved varieties, among which we 
may mention Hunt's Extra, which have immense heads of richly 
marked flowers. 

The auricula flowered have a white disk, ^ith a centre of rich 
crimson or purple. 

The double varieties are also very pretty. 

The species is* a native of Europe, but is never seen in gardens, 
being lost in the improved varieties. 

Too little attention is given to this beautiful flower, than which 
there is none superior for brilliant masses or variety of color. 

It is a flower any one can grow to perfection, and which will 
never fail to give satisfaction. 
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THE CAMPANULA. 

Natural Order. CatnpanulacecB, 

Common Names. Blue-bell, Hare-bell, Canterbury-bell. 

The Campanula, in some of its many species or varieties, is 
found in almost every garden. 

Most of the species are hardy perennials ; a few being annuals 
and biennials. Of more than two hundred species, the greater part 
are natives of Europe ; but Asia, Africa, and Australia, each claim 
a few; and we have four indigenous species, the best known of 
which is the pretty blue-bell flower (C. rotundifolia)^ which is the 
same as the hare-bell of Europe. 

The hardy perennial species are among the most easily managed 
of herbaceous plants. They thrive in common garden soil, and 
require no special attention. Most of them may be raised from 
seed, which should be sown in spring, either where the plants are 
to grow or in a cold frame ; in the latter case (which is, in fact, 
preferable) , the plants should be transplanted to the border after 
they have attained some size. Seedlings bloom the second year, 
and, after they are once established, the plants take care of them- 
selves. Propagation is also effected by division of the roots in 
early spring. 

The annual kinds, which are few in number, and of which only 
two or three are in cultivation, require to be sown in spring, in good 
garden soil.; they soon come into bloom. They are pretty, but 
not specially desirable. 

The biennials comprise about twenty-five species, and in this class 
some of our prettiest garden plants are included. 

They are raised from spring-sown seed, and die the second year, 
after flowering and ripening seed. 
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Some of the more tender specks require winter protection. This 
may be given by covering the bed with coarse litter, or by placing 
a frame over the plants. 

The tender perennials may in autumn be transplanted to a frame, 
there protected during the winter, and. in spring be again set out 
in the garden, without injury. 

Comparatively few of the many species are in cultivation, and 
doubtless many of those which are unintroduced equal in beauty 
the well-known species. 

Of those nflost easily obtained, and most ornamental, we may 
mention, — 

C fersicifolia^ blue and white in single and double varieties. 
This is a very showy perennial, of easy culture, and common in 
gardens. The single white is to us the handsomest of all ; next 
the single blue ; the double varieties are confused, and not especially 
desirable. 

C medium \% the well-known Canterbury-bell, an old-fashioned 
flower, and deservedly a favorite. It i§ a biennial, and seed must, 
therefore, be sown every year for succession. The plant is gen- 
erally hardy, but in open winters is sometimes winter-killed. The 
colors are purple, white, rose, or flesh color, and there are single 
and double varieties. While we prefer the single, we must confesis 
that the double Canterbury-bell is very pretty, and worth cultivating. 
If grown in rich, moist soil, the Canterbury-bell is a very showy 
plant ; the spikes of bloom are often two feet high, and the large 
showy flowers are very elegant. 

C rotundifolia is the delicate and graceful hare-bell of this 
country and Europe. It. is a hardy perennial, and succeeds well 
in cultivation, it being only necessary to transplant it to the gar- 
den. The color varies from deep blue to pure white. The double 
variety is not desirable. 

This species derives its name from the round radical leaves; 
but as these always die away early in the season, they are seldom 
noticed, and to many the name seems a misnomer. 
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C nobilts is a very interesting species from China. The plan. 
is a tall grower, rough, leaves heart-shaped, pale green, in a large 
tuft. The flower-stem is about eighteen inches high ; the flowers 
are nodding, several inches long, pale purple, marked with bright 
purple dots, and very handsome. Altogether it is a very desirable, 
hardy herbaceous plant. Figfured in Botanical Register, 32, pi. 
65, in Flore des Serres, 3,. p. 247; and the white variety in Flore 
des Serres, 6, p. 563. 

C carpatica is a very fine, low-growing, hardy perennial. The 
foliage is neat, and the flowers large, deep blue or white, according 
to the variety. It flowers all summer, and is a charming border 
plant. Figured in Botanical Magazine, vol. iv., p. 117. 

C Garganica is a charming trailing, species from Italy. The 
.flowers are very freely produced, are of a deep blue, and very pretty. 
It is easily raised from seed, but is not hardy. The plant is a bien- 
nial, and very suitable for rock work. Figured in Botanical Regis- 
ter, t. 1768. 

C. grandifiora — known also as Wahlenbergia and Platycodon 
— is a very showy plant. It is a hardy perennial, easily raised from 
seed, or from cutting of the roots, and should be in every garden. 
Plants and seeds may readily be procured. Figured in Botanical 
Magazine, 7, p. 252. 

C hederacea is a charming little plant, with bright blue flowers ; 
a perennial; living in rich, moist soil. 

C fyramidalis is the old-fashioned bell-flower, so popular in 
Holland. The seeds should be sown in spring, and the plants 
grown in rich soil until autumn ; they should then be transplanted, 
or potted, in rich compost, and potted on as the pots fill with roots. 
When, the next spring, they show flower, they . should have plenty 
of water and weak liquid manure. With this treatment they will 
give immense stalks of bloom, many feet high, and covered with 
hundreds of blue or white flowers. This species is much neglected ; 
there is no more showy and beautiful plant. 
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C Lorei is a pretty, free-flowering annual species, which, once 
sown, will take cafe of itself for the season. The flowers are blue ; • 
very freely produced. Figured in Curtis*s Botanical Magazine, 52, 
t. 2581, and Sweet, Fl. Garden, 2, p. 332. 

C Trachelium is a very pretty and common species; a hardy 
perennial ; native of England, and existing in gardens in blue and 
white varieties. 

C glomerata is another very pretty British species, of easy 
culture. 

There are many others not unfrequently met with, and a class 
of dwarf growers, with immense flowers in proportion to the size 
of the plant, which are at present attracting much attention. 

Among these we may mention Campanula turbinata. Figured 
in Floral Magazine, t. 398. C. pulla^ Botan. Mag., 51, t. 2492, 
and pusilla* 



THE DIGITALIS. 

Natural Order. Scrophulariacece. 

Common Names. Foxglove, Fairies* Glove. 

This genus consists of a few species, natives of Europe, of which 
the best known is the common Foxglove of our gardens, which 
is found wild in England and Central Europe. . It is a very showy 
and stately plant, of very • easy culture ; but, as it is a biennial, 
seeds must be sown every year for a succession of bloom, and 
it is from neglect of this that the plant so often dies out in the 
garden. 

We have often heard complaints of the foxglove dying out ; and 
there seems to be popular ignorance of the nature of biennial plants. 
An annual is suited to the popular comprehension; it is sown, it 
blooms, ripens seed, and dies; so is a perennial, which cares for 
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itself, and blooms year after year ^ but why a plant should live 
thrc>ugh the winter, and then die, is a mystery. 

A biennial is only a longer-lived annual ; the plant takes more 
than one season to produce its flower ; that done, it ripens seed, 
and di€s. 

By sowing the seed every spring, a succession of blooming plants 
is kept up; and, though some die every year, others are always 
ready to take their place. 

The common foxglove (Z?. purpurea) grows freely from seed, 
and in good soil generally sows itself; the plants are hardy, although 
sonietimes killed in open winters. 

There are varieties, of which that v^'ith white flowers is as com- 
mon as the species, and many which vary only in shades of color ; 
indeed, a packet of good seed will often give many varieties, and 
the plant presents a great field for improvement 

In England many fine varieties have been produced, of which we 
may see an instance in plate 358 of the Floral Magazine. 

D. Thapsi nearly resembles the last, but is a less showy plant. 
It is perennial ; a native of the south of Europe. 

D\ amhigua is an old garden plant ; flowers light yellow. Native 
of Central Europe, and even into Asia. 

D» fei^ruginea is a very showy species, with brownish-white 
flowers, on a tall, close spike. It is a biennial; not uncommon 
in gardens ; and is^ perfectly hardy, although a native of South* 
em Europe. 

D. leucopkea and lanata are both fine species; somewhat re- 
sembling the last in habit ; both are hardy perennials. 

The plants formerly known as D, canariense and Sceptrum are 
now referred to the genus Isoplexis, They are splendid plants, 
with tall spikes of orange-yellow flowers; perennials, of a half 
shrubby h^bit. They are easily raised from seed, but must have 
-gfeen-house protection in winter ; they bloom the second year. 

AH that we have mentioned, and many other beautiful species,, axe 
figured in Dr. Lindley's Digitalium Monographia. 
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« As this genus is so easily grown, requiring only a good garden 
soil, it should be generally cultivated. There is a prejudice against 
it as poisonous; but althpugh a poisonous principle exists in the 
plant, tliere is no possible danger from it in the garden. 

When well grown, the flower-stems are often three feet high, 
and a succession of bloom is produced for a long time. 

It is a flower everybody can g^ow, and which will please alL 



THE IRIS. 
Natural Order. Iridacece, 

Common Names. Fleur de Lis, Blue Flag. 

The diflerent species of Iris are among the most showy of hardy 
perennials. 

The genus is very large, containing more than a hundred species \ 
they generally have thick, fleshy root-stalks, but some are bulbs, 
some tubers, and others have fibrous roots. 

A light, rich loam suits most of the species; but the tuberous 
and bulbous kinds need a more sandy soil. 

All the hardy species grow freely, and soon form large plants; 
they are readily propagated by seed or by divisions of the roots 
in spring. 

No special culture is required, as the greater proportion grow 
freely in any garden soil, and bloom well year after year. * 

It is, however, well to reset the plants every few years, as, lik^ 
most hardy perennials, the clumps are liable to grow out of the 
ground ; the bulbous kinds, on the contrary, bury themselves, and, 
if not frequently replanted, get down so deep they cease to flower. 

In eady spring, coming into blossom with the crocus, we have 
the pretty little Persian iris — '• a delicate species, seemingly too 
fragile for the stormy season at which it blooms. 
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The iiower is pearl color, yellow, and black, and delightfully 
fragrant. The plant is perfectly hardy, requiring only to be planted 
in sandy loam in October. It is a pretty bulb for pot culture, and 
will bloom in the parlor window in February. 

The plant is figured in Paxton's Botanical Magazine, vol. x. p. 77* 

Iris Xiphium and /. Xiphioides are bulbous species ; the former 
is known as Spanish iris, and is often sold under the name of /. 
hisfanica; the latter is called English iris, and is sold as L angelica. 
Both species are, however, natives of Spain. Both are perfectly 
hardy, and are showy garden flowers; the blossoms are large, of 
various colors, and fragrant. 

They propagate freely by seed, and cross readily with each other, 
fso that we find in florists' catalogues hundreds of named hybrid 
varieties. 

-^ The bulbs are ch^ap, costing only a few cents each. They should 
be planted about two inches deep, in good, light, sandy loam, in 
.Pctober ; give the border a covering of litter during the winter ; 
Jjie plants will bloom in June, and make a fine show. 

Iris JLuisitanica and tuherasa are not quite as hardy, although 
ihey generally do well. Tlie former has yellow, buff, and purple 
flowers ; in the latter they are rich velvety purple. 
. : One of the finest species is Iris Susiana; the root is tuberous, 
and should be planted in common soil in October; although it is 
hardy, it does better if the ground has a slight winter protection 
ef straw or litter. 

After the foliage has died away ,« the roots should be taken up, 
and kept dry until the fall, when they may be replanted. If this 
is not done they begin to grow early in the autumn, and the young 
growth being killed by the winter, the plant perishes. The flower 
is very large and handsome, beautifully variegated, white and dark 
brownish-purple. 
. This species forces well in the green-house or parlor. 

The g^oup of dwarf, early blooming iris are among the most 
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attractive of the family. In color the flowers are light or dark blue, 
the roots are creeping, fleshy, rhizomes, the foliage is dark green, 
and continues all the summer. 

They are all very hardy, increase rapidly, flower freely, and are 
admirable bordering for the spring garden. Among these we may 
mention, — 

/. pumila^ and its varieties, a native of Austria. 

/. cristata and verna^ indigenous species, and /. lutescens^ from 
Germany. 

/. arenaria is a charming dwarf species, with yellow flowers j 
native of Hungary. Figured in Botanical Register, pi. 549. 

Iris virginica and versicolor are the wild blue flag of our mead- 
ows ; both are showry plants, and easily cultivated ; they do best 
in a deep, rich, moist soil. 

/. reticulata is one of the prettiest of the bulbous species ; the 
flower is purple, orange, and blue. It is not quite hardy, but does 
well as a parlor plant, or blooms freely with frame protection. 
Figured in Sweet's Flower Garden, ii., pi. 189, and in Lodd Cat, 
1829. The plant is a native of Iberia. 

/. pseudacorus is the tall yellow flag of Europe, and is not 
uncommon in gardens. It is a very tall grower, especially in rich, 
moist soil, and bears an abundance of bright yellow flowers. It is 
readily increased by seeds or oflsets. 

/. germanica is the blue fleur-de-lis — a very common and well- 
known species. /. Jlorentina^ the true fleur-de-lis, is quite as 
common. Both are hardy phmts, doing well in any soil, and 
flowering finely. 

Iris sambucina is a tall-growing, light blue species, flowering 
-^ rather later than those we have mentioned. A native of the south 
of Europe, and common in gardens. 

By hybridization from these four have arisen the host of varieties 
which we find in gardens, many of which present striking com- 
binations of color, and are very beautiful. All are hardy, and once 
planted take care of themselves. 
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A new tribe of iris have recently been introdtsced from Japan^ 
of which I, Kcemfferi^ figured in L" Illustration Horticole^ plate 
158, of first series, is an example. 

Many of these are very beautiful, distinct in color and habit, and 
are great additions to our hardy border flowers. 

As they will probably cross freely with L germanica^ we may 
look for some very fine hybrids. 

There are other species not uncommon in cultivation. It is rare 
to find a genus where all its members are so showy, and worthy 
of cultivation. 

For beauty and variety we know of no family excelling the iris. 



THE LUPIN. 
Natural Order. Leguminosce^ 

The annual Lupins of Europe have been long in cultivation; 
chief among which we may mention Z. albus^ luteus^ and varius^ 
of which the former is used for food and to plough in g^een to 
enrich the land, and the latter two, which are really very pretty 
flowers, as ornamental annuals. 

But these old species are almost foi^otten, since tlie introduc- 
tion of the new and far more ornamental natives of California, 
Mexico, and South America. While all the European kinds are 
annuals, many of those of the western hemisphere are perennials, 
and some of these are among the most beautiful of the family. 

L: polyp kyllus is one of the best of these — a native of Colum- 
bia, perfectly hardy, producing yearly tall close spikes of light, or 
dark blue, or white flowers. 

It requires only to be sown in good garden soil in the spring; 
will bloom the second year, and take care of itself. 

Z. arbor eu$^ if well grown, will produce a large, tall, branching 
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stem, which, if protected, will last several years^ and give a pro- 
fusion of rich yellow flowers. It will not endure a New England 
winter unprotected; but, if grown in a large pot the first year, 
and turned into the border the second spring, would make a splen- 
did show. 

Z. ferennis is the wild lupin of New England. A very pretty 
plant, with tall spikes of blue flowers, sometimes almost white. 
It is a plant of diflUcult culture, as, like all the genus, it trans- 
plants badly. 

It grows in the poorest soil, and will not succeed in garden loam. 
Seeds should be sown in poor, sandy soil, where the plants are 
to remain. 

Other perennials are X. latifolius^ nootkatensis^ flumosus<^ and 
macrophyllus^ 

The annuals, of which there are numerous species, should be 
sown in May, in good garden soil, where they are to bloom, as 
they cannot be successfully transplanted. They require no care, 
bloom freely, and ripen plenty of seed. 

Some of the best are Z. Cruikshankit^ from Peru, with blue, 
white, and yellow flowers. 

Z. affinis^ with blue and white flowers, Z. hirsutissimusy with 
dark red flowers, Z. nanus^ blue flowers, all from California. 

Z. Hartwegir^ blue and pink flowers, from Mexico. 

Z> mutabilis^ with blue and yellow flowers, from Bogota. 

« 

Z. Menziesii^ from California, with yellow and orange flowers. 

There are many others found in the catalogues of seedsmen, all 
of which are worthy of a trial. 

The plants are neat in habit, occupy but little room, grow freely 
from seed, and when in bloom are very beautiful. It is a good 
plan to pinch out the leading shoot, unless the plant shows a 
branching habit, as thus the plant is made bushy, and gives more 
bloom. 

They are especially adapted to city gardens, where there is but 
little available space. 
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The old-fashioned blue lupin was a favorite of our childhood, 
and the fancy for the flower has not been lessened by the beautiful 
. introductions of the last ten years. 



THE LYCHNIS. 

Natural Order. Caryophyllacece. 

, . Common Names. London Pride, Ragged Robin, Mullein Pink, 

Campion. 

The species of Lychnis are, among our most common hardy 
"border flowers, deservedly popular for the brilliancy of their flow- 
ers and ease of culture. They thrive in common garden soil, and 
require no special care. 

JL. chalcedonica is a very showy plant; a native of Russia. 
. There are single and double varieties of both the red and white. 
The former may be propagated by seed, which ripens in abun- 
dance ; the latter can only be increased by division of the root or 
cuttings of the flower-stem, which should be rooted in sand. 
' Z. fulgens and grandiflora are very beautiful species, but sel- 
dom seen in cultivation. The former is a native of Siberia, 'and 
is perfectly hardy, requiring no special culture. ' The latter is a 
native of China, and not hardy enough to stand the winter. It 
should, therefore, be transplanted in the autumn, and protected in 
a frame until spring, when it may be bloomed in the border. 
L. fulgens is figured in the Botanical Magazine, vol. xli., pi. 2104, 
and Z. grandiflara in Paxton's Magazine, vol. ii., p. i. 

Both species are increased by division of the roots or by 
cutting^. 

> L.coronaria is tfie mullein pink -7- a very pretty, hardy, imper- 
feet perennial, of which there are varieties with white, red, and 
double flowers. It is a native of Italy. It is best raised from seed 
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every year, as the plants, after flowering, are apt to die out Seed* 
lings bloom the second year. 

Z. Flos Jovis is a perennial, with red flowers and downy leaves ; 
very pretty, and easily grown. 

L. Plos cuculi is the ragged robin -^ a hardy plant, of easy cul- 
ture ; the variety most commonly grown is the double red, but 
the double white is also very beautiful, though rather rare, and 
not so hardy. Both are easily propagated by division of the root. 

L, Haageana and Sieboldii^ figured in Flore des Serres^ lo, 
t. 980, are very fine varieties, of recent introduction, but not hardy, 
without frame protection in winter ; the flowers of the former are 
large red, of the latter large white. 

There is a variegated hybrid between the two which is very pretty. 
Figured in L^ Illustration Horticole^ .^^59, t. 195. 

Z. Senno is a new and fine species from Japan. Figured in 
Siebold*s Flora Japonica, pi. 49. 

All the perennials should be taken up and divided every few 
years, as otherwise they dwindle and die out. 
* The best season for division is early in the spring. 

There are a few annual species, of which the best is L, Cceli rosa^ 
which only require to be sown in common soil in spring. 

Z. Viscaria is ofl:en known as Viscaria vulgaris; the double 
variety is pretty. 



THE PEONY. 

Natural Order. Ranunculacete. 

Common Name. Piny. 

This genus includes niany handsome, purely herbaceous plants, 
which in June are among the most showy of garden flowers. 

The common red Peony (P. offidncUisy or festivc^^ called in 
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vulgar parlance " Piny," may be found in every cottage garden, 
and is, when well grown, a very gay plant 

As a clump of foliage it is very effective, and when the mass 
is in bloom it is splendid. 

The flowers vary in size, according to the culture — the richer 
Hhe soil the larger the flowers, for all the herbaceous peonies delight 
in a deep, rich soil. 

The varieties of this species are numerous, and vary in color 
from deep red to white. All are as hardy as the species, and do 
well in common garden soil. 

J^. albiflora is a native of Siberia and China ; and from this 
species have originated most of our fine garden varieties. These 
are almost too well known to need description, and it is indeed 
diflicult to say which are the best, as every few years seedlings are 
produced which quite equal those we previously had. 

P. WhitUjl and festa with white flowers, P* Pottsii with crim- 
son, and -A Humei with red flowers, are standard old varieties. 
In addition to these, plant such as we will of the newer kinds, 
— we can hardly make a mistake, for all are showy and good. Let 
the cultivator select colors . to suit his fancy from the florists' cat- 
alogues, and he can hardly go wrong. 

P. corallina^ a single red-flowered species, grows wild in one 
locality in England, but it is probably not indigenous. 

^. peregrina and paradoxica are species with large purple 
flowers, natives of the Levant, hardy, and worthy of cultivation. 
Seedling varieties have been raised from these which are quite as 
good as the parents ; all with purple flowers, varying only in size 
and depth of color. 

The earliest blooming species is P, teruifolia^ a, native of 
Siberia. The foliage is fine cut and very ornamental, the flower 
deep crimson and very pretty. It blooms early in May, and is a 
good plant for a spring garden. The double variety is, in our 
opinion, not a& ornamental as the single ; and the variety latifolia 
only differs in broader leaves and deeper color. 



^ 
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The tree peonies, P. Moutan and varieties, are hardly within 
the scope of this volumej yet they cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. Single or double, red or white, all are splendid in the 
garden, and should be extensively planted. 

There are many varieties, but between most tfie similarity is 
too great. 

Many amateurs have given much attention to the tree peony, but 
none have been more successful than that zealous lover of flowers. 
Dr. J. P. Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

From tens of thousands of seedlings he has selected two, named 
respectively Marshall P. Wilder and Edward S. Rand, Jr., which 
are far in advance of any now in cultivation. 

These at present are not for sale, but will be let out in a few 
years. 

Herbaceous peonies are propagated by dividing the roots, leaving 
a bud on. each portion. The best time for this operation is early 
autumn, for, if delayed until spring, the plants do not bloom 
so well. 

Peonies make fine clumps in the grass ; they should be * dis- 
turbed as little as possible, as they grow stronger and flower better 
year by year. 

In planting, set the roots three or four inches below the surface. 

The soil can hardly be made too rich for them, if well decom- 
posed manure is used, and the richer the soil the better the growth 
and flower. 
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THE SPIREA. 

^ Natural Order. Rosacece, 

jCommon Names. Queetn of Meadows, Meadow Sweet, Goat's Beard, 

Drop Wort, Queen of the Prairie. 

The most ornamental species of this genus are shrubs, but there 
are a few pretty herbaceous plants which well deserve a place in 
the flower border. 

The most stately of these is S, aruncus^ or goat's beard, a very 
showy plant, often, iti good soil, attaining the height of three 
feet The flowers are in long, compound panicles, white and 
graceful. 

S, lobata is a native of the western prairies. The flowers are 
deep pink, in a large panicle ; the plant is very tall, the foliage 
large and showy. There are garden varieties which difler but 
slightly. 

S, ulmaria is a native of England ; flowers white, in dense 
corymbs ; fragrant. 

S. Jilifendula^ drop wort, is a very pretty plant, with white 
flowers, and very ornamental, deep cut foliage. This is also an 
English species. Of botll these there are double varieties which 
are far more desirable than the single. There is a variety of the 
latter, with foliage marked with yellow, which is very pretty, the 
flowers white ; it is a lower grower than the species, and very 
desirable, as the variegaticm is distinct and constant. 

The latest novelty in this genus is S, palmata^ recently intro- 
duced from Japan. It is described as having deep purple red stems 
and branches, broad corymbs of crimson purple flowers, and foliage 
that in autumn changes to beautiful tints of brown and yellow. 

If the descriptions and the illustrations given (Curtis, t. 5726, 

7 
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and Flore des Serres, vol. xviii., p. 49) of this new species are not 
exaggerated, it will prove one of the most showy garden flowers. 
Its hardiness is yet to be tested, but it will probably stand our 
winters. 

Spireas need only to be planted in good soil and left to care for 
themselves; they propagate readily by division of the root, and 
stand the severest winters unimpaired. Altogether they are very 
desirable border flowers. 

There are two genera nearly allied to spirea which contain showy 
herbaceous plants. 

Gillenia^ an indigenous genus, of which there are two species, 
G. trifoliata and stifulacea^ both natives of the Western States, 
and both very pretty plants. The former is more common. The 
flowers of both are in loose panicles, rosy white, very neat and 
delicate. 

Hoitea^ or Astilbe japontca^ sometimes called Spirea japonicay 
is a very handsome plant, with glossy foliage and white flowers." 
It is of easy culture, very hardy, and should be in every garden. 
Florists use it largely for winter flowers, as it forces well. 

The variety with variegated leaves is a very distinct and beautiful 
plant, but is as yet very scarce. 



THE CLEMATIS. 

Natural Order. Ranunculacece. 

Common Names. Virgin's Bower, Traveller's Joy. 

This very showy genus contains many of our most ornamental 
hardy plants. 

The species are either herbaceous or shrubby climbers, supporting 
themselves by the leaf-stalk curling around any adjacent object, 
the stem itself never twining. 
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The most common species with us is C virginiana^ often 
known as " Traveller's Joy," or " Virgin's Bower ; " which is a 
rampant climber, covering bushes in low woods or road-sides with 
axillary panicles of simple white flowers, which are followed by 
showy feathery tails surrounding the seed. This species is by no 
means inelegant in cultivation, and, if planted in rich, deep loam, 
will soon cover a trellis; and, as it is a clean plant, and seldom 
eaten by insects, it is desirable for training oyer a cottage door or 
around the windows. 

It may be raised from seed, or is easily transplanted. 

C verticillaris^ often known as Atragene Americana^ is a very 
beautiful but somewhat rare indigenous plant. Like the last spe^ 
cies, it is a- climber, though of low growth, but diflers entirely in 
1^ blossom, which is large, often three inches in diameter, and of a 
bluish-purple color. 

Our other indigenous species are C. ochroleuca^ an herbaceous 
species with greenish flowers, and C Viorna^ cylindrical and 
Pitcheri^ all climbers, with purplish flowers. None of these 
are found in New England, but are generally southern or west* 
ern species. 

The herbaceous species generally seen in our gardens are C. 
erectUy maritima^ and angustifolia^ with white flowers; and C 
integrifolia^ tubulosa^ Hendersoni^ and hyhrida {pi which the 
last two are hybrids), with blue, or rather purple, flowers. These, 
as a class, require only the treatment generally given to herbaceous 
plants. They do well in common garden soil, and are easily in- 
creased by division in spring, just as the plants begin to grow. 
There is a double variety of C. erecta^ which is said to be veiy 
handsome, the flowers resembling those of the plant known as 
"Fair Maids of France" {Ranunculus aconitifolius). The spe- 
cies of clematis with woody climbing stems are very numerous. 
Many are stove or green-house plants ; but by far the larger portion 
are hardy or half-hardy climbers. 
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The most common exotic species is C. viticella^ a native of 
Spain, but perfectly hardy. It is rather a free grower, often reach- 
ing twenty feet in height ; and the small purple flowers are freely 
produced on nodding peduncles. The plant is hiandsome and 
desirable ; and. there are species with blue, dull red, and double 
purple flowers. 

The handsomest species, however, of all which may be con- 
sidered perfectly hardy in New England, is C azurea grandiflora^ 
or, as sometimes known, cosrulea grandiflora or patens. It is 
not extravagant praise to call it our handsomest hardy climbing 
shrub ; in which opinion all who have seen a large plant in full 
blossom will readily coincide. The flowers are borne profusely 
on the well-ripened wood of the last year all over the plant ; are 
often five inches in diameter ; of a rich purple when first open, but 
gradually fade to a light lavender color. They remain in perfec- 
tion many days ; and, as there are flowers of all ages on the plant 
at the same time, the eftect is very brilliant. 

C Sophia^ a hybrid variety, has even larger flowers, of a delicate 
lavender, with white bands down the centre of the flower, forming 
a star. The double variety is very beautiful. 

. C. montana^ a native of Nepaul, is generally hardy ; the flowers 
are white, and very pretty. 

'. C. Jlammula^ indigenous to France and the south of Europe, 
is a perfectly hardy species, with white flowers somewhat re- 
sembling those of our common wild species, but deliciously fra- 
grant. This is a very usefiil plant for covering "trellises or out- 
buildings, as it grows very freely, has neat evergreen foliage, • and, 
when in flower, is a mass of fragrant blossoms, which remain long 
in perfection. 

There is a variety {C, f, rubella) with rosy flowers. 

< C Jlorida^ from Japan, has white flowers, and is precariously 
hardy. ^The variety with double flowers is very handsome. 

■ 

C. Sieboldii is a very fine variety, in which the colors — white, 
violet, and green — contrast finely. 
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C. lanuginosa^ a Japan species, has very large blue flowers, and 
is a showy plant, but is not hardy with us ; it is, however, well 
worthy green-house culture. 

It is by crossing this species with C. viticella that a new race 
of clematis has been created, differing much in habit from the 
parents, and excelling them in brilliancy of flower. 

Messrs. Jackman and Son, of Woking, Surrey, England, are the 
originators of these plants ; the two best known of which are C 
yackmani and ruhro violacea. In size they are fully equal to the 
one parent, while they combine the colors of both. C rubella and 
lanuginosa Candida and nivea are fine hybrids — the former with 
maroon velvet, and the two latter with white flowers. 

There is a great difference in the blooming of clematis ; some 
only flower on the old, well-ripened wood of the last year, as azurea 
grandiflora and F'ortunii (a fine white-flowering species) ; but 
others, as all the viticella group, blossom freely on the spring 
growth. This fact should be borne in mind in pruning, which 
should never be done until the buds begin to swell in the spring, as 
before this it is very diflficult to distinguish the dead wood from the 
living, especially if any part have been winter-killed. These hybrids 
of Messrs. Jackman partake of the viticella habit in flowering 
on the young wood ; and it is by this that they are rendered par- 
ticularly valuable, as they may thus be had in bloom during all 
the summer months. 

They are recommended for bedding out. The shoots being 
pegged down to the ground, the eyes, starting into growth, give 
a profiision of flower. This mode of growth has been very suc- 
cessful in England, and we intend to give it a fair trial the present 
summer. 

The treatment is very simple. The plants should be set very 
closely, about eighteen inches apart, in rich loam, well manured ; 
as the shoots progress, they should be pegged down, and in autumn 
a good covering of coarse litter or leaves should be put over the 
whole bed. 
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Another method is to tie the plant to a stake, and in autumn 
cut the ties, and, allowing tlie plant to fall to the ground, to cover 
as above. 

The subject of our illustration is a new English seedling, of a 
light grayish-blue color, and fine cup-shaped form, called Lady 
Bovill, also a seedling of Messrs. Jackman. 

Clematis may be increased by seed or by cuttings^in sandy loam, 
under a bell-glass, with slight bottom heat. 

In conclusion, we urge on all who have a spare trellis to plant 
one or more clematis. For general cultivation, C azurea grandi" 
Jlora is the best and most showy ; and yet we should hardly know 
how to be without the pretty viticella group, or the fragrant blos- 
soms of C. Jlammula, 



THE DIANTHUS. 

Natural Order. Caryofkyllacea. 

Common Name. Pink. 

Most of the Pinks are hardy perennials, and many are favorite 
garden flowers. 

All the species like a light, rich, dryish soil, and are easily 
propagated by cuttings, pipings, layers, divisions, or seed. They 
are natives of Europe, Asia, and the north of Africa. 

Few flowers are more generally grown, and none recommend 
themselves more highly to general culture by their fragrance, beauty, 
ease of culture, and neat habit. 

The foliage is generally grass-like, glaucous green, and peren- 
nial ; the blooming season of most species is from the last of May 
to the middle of July, but some varieties are perpetual bloomers, 
and the annuals keep in flower until cut down by severe frost. 

The most popular pink is the carnation, which, in its many 
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varieties, is derived from D. caryophylloides^ a red-flowered spe- 
cies, native of Europe, which itself springs from D, caryophyllus, 
T^e culture of this species has from very early times received great 
attention from florists, and innumerable varieties have been pro- 
duced which had their day, and were soon lost to cultivation. 

The pinks of florists are divided into two classes, which differ 
only in disposition of the coloring — carnations, which are striped 
or ribboned outwards, and picotees, which are edged or feathered 
inwards. Of the two the picotees have the smaller flowers, and are 
generally hardier. 

Carnations and picotees should be raised from seed, which, if 
possible, should be sown in the green-house or frame early in 
April. 

As soon as the plants attain any size, they should be pricked out 
in a bed of good light soil, enriched by a little well-rotted manure ; 
there they should grow until October, when they should be care- 
fully removed to a cold frame, or the frame may be placed over 
the bed; fill it up with dry leaves when the ground freezes up, 
draw on the sash, and leave it undisturbed until spring. 

About the middle of April remove the frame, or, somewhat later, 
transplant the plants to the blooming bed. They will bloom freely, 
when the best may be selected for propagation. 

This is the culture which will give the most satisfactory results ; 
but the easiest is, to leave the plants once set out in the borders 
to take care of themselves. This in many cases they will do, and 
give fine flower. The carnation and picotee are hardy, and if we 
could be sure of the grounds being covered with snow every winter 
from December to April, they would give us no care ; but open 
winters generally destroy them ; they can stand cold, but not alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. A January like the present (1870) 
will be death to half the pinks in the country. It is best, when 
the plants are left in the border over the winter, to throw a few 
boughs over them ; we have kept them finely under a thin cover- 
ing of pine-needles. 
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Our fancy is rather for the picotee than the carnation, as it affords 
a greater variety of color and marking, and is quite as fragrant ; 
it is also less likely to burst in the bud, and is a neater flower. 

Propagation is generally by layers, which are made after the 
bloom is past, and are generally sufficiently rooted to transplant 
in October. If, however, the plants are to be left out during the 
winter, the layers may be left on the parent plant until spring. It 
is best to raise from seed every year, or to renew the stock from 
layers, as old plants after the second year seldom give good bloom. 

As we have said, the varieties are numerous and constantly 
changing ; good plants of approved kinds may be obtained from 
florists, but, for any one wanting a large stock for general cutting, 
the best plan is to sow seed. It will come up thick as grass, and, 
although there may be few florist's flowers among the seedlings, • 
all will be pretty and fragrant, and desirable for cut flowers. 

Mr. J. F. C. Hyde, a zealous amateur, has been most successful 
in pink culture. Of tliousands of seedlings he has selected four, 
which, for vigor of growth, hardiness of constitution, and perfection 
of flower, are unsurpassed. They are thus described : — 

^^ Sally Lee. — Flower very large and double, two and a half 
inches in diameter ; petals large, round, smooth ; centre full and 
bold ; never bursts ; color a brilliant magenta ; fragrant ; stalk two 
feet high ; grass most abundant, giving a remarkable profusion 
of bloom. 

^'' Emily, — Flower large, two to two and a half inches across ; 
double and full, with good outline ; pure white ; very free, hardy, | 

and vigorous ; stalks eighteen inches high ; very valuable for the 
florist. 

^''Mrs, Bishop, — A beautiful picotee, large, well shaped ; petals 
large, finely formed, and free from serrature ; full in centre ; color 
creamy white, beautifully edged with crimson ; very fragrant ; equal 
to the foreign high-breds in beauty, and far surpassing them in 
strong, robust habit. 
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^^ Augusta^ — Flower of good size; petals smooth, nearly free 
from serrature ; outline good ; never bursts ; remarkably free, and 
very fragrant ; color a dark purple ; stalk two feet, vigorous and 
very hardy." 

The " monthly carnations " of our green-houses are descended 
from D, fruticosus^ a pink-flowered species, native of Greece. 
While in dispensable for the green^house, they are of no value in 
the garden. 

D. chinensis is a biennial from China, and is a sparkling little 
flower ; originally red, it now sports into all shades of red, purple, 
and white, and is often finely marked. It is a dwarf grower, bloom- 
ing from seed the first year, surviving the winter, blooming finely 
the second summer, and then dying. 

D, Heddewigi and lacinatus are splendid varieties of compar- 
atively recent introduction; flowers deep crimson, white and rose, 
very large, single and double. They are indispensable in the gar- 
den, and make a splendid show all summer. There are many other 
varieties, all of which are good: from a catalogue before us we 
copy a few names — dtadematus^ rose, maroon, and purple ; im- 
perialis^ a fine variety, differing in size from the species, and often 
very richly colored ; albus flenus^ double white ; purpureus stri- 
atus^ white, striped with purple; atrosanguineus^ deep . crimson ; 
cupreus^ copper color. 

D. atrorubens is a fine species from Italy, with deep red flowers. 

D. cruentuSj a native of Russia, is very hardy, and of a dazzling 
red color ; but the habit is poor, and the plant is not ornamental. 

Z>. caryophyllus is the clove pink, well known, and always pop- 
ular from its spicy fragrance. It requires the same treatment as 
the carnation. 
• The flowers are generally pink, white, or flesh colored. 

The common hardy pink of gardens is D* hortensis in its many 
varieties. 

The flowers have a darker centre, from which they are some- 
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times called pheasant-eyed pinks. The common double variety 
is found in every garden, and is often used for a low edging. The 
varieties, some of which are very fine, are known as Paisley pinks, 
from the town of that name, where they were extensively grown. 

All these are hardy, and grow finely in good garden soil ; they 
are propagated by division, layers, or seed. 

There are many other pinks found in gardens, some very orna- 
mental, and numbers of hybrid varieties, known as mule pinks, of 
which it would be very difficult to ascertain the parentage. 

Any of these are worth growing in large gardens, or by any one 
who wishes a large collection ; but the most valuable varieties are 
found in the classes we have mentioned. 

There are many dwarf kinds which do finely for rock work, 
among which we may mention D. deltoides^ flesh colored, white 
or red, a charming little plant ; D. alpesiris and alfinus^ both with 
red flowers; cobszus^ montanus^ ibericus^ and saxatilis^ glacialisy 
neglectus^ all very low growers. 

These dwarf kinds have lately received much attention in Europe, 
and are extensively cultivated as *' alpine plants ; " they have very 
small foliage, and in early spring cover themselves with sheets 
of bloom. 



THE LILIUM. 

Natural Order. Liliacece* 

Common Name. Lily. 

The Lily is one of the most stately and attractive of our garden 
flowers ; and in all its species, from the old-fashioned tiger lily 
to the superb golden lily (Z. auratuni)^ of recent introduction, is 
worthy of cultivation. 

The difference between the beauty of the species and varieties 
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is only one of degree, for all are beautiful, and none are out of 
place or unattractive in the garden. 

Of nearly a hundred known species of lily, the greater part are 
hardy enough to bear a New England winter. Many that were 
once considered tender have been found to be hardy, so that very 
few are now grown in the green-house except for forcing. 

The soil most suitable for lilies is deep garden loam, enriched 
with well-rotted manure, and, if very close, made lighter by an 
admixture of sharp sand. 

The soil should not cake and dry up in summer, nor should the 
situation be such that water will stand round the roots in winter. 
In planting it is a good plan to place a handful of sand round each 
bulb, as thus rotting is prevented. 

All lilies have scaly bulbs, and are propagated by offsets, seed, 
by small bulbs, which form in the axils of the leaves in some spe- 
cies, or by separating the scales of the bulb and planting them in 
silver sand, where each will soon make a small bulb. All the 
above methods, except by seed, are practised for the perpetuation 
of old kinds ; by seed alone do we obtain new varieties. 

In transplanting lilies, the bulbs should be kept out of the ground 
as short a time as possible ; drying weakens the bulbs, and it is for 
this reason that imported lilies seldom do well at first. 

In planting, the bulbs should be set from two to six inches deep, 
according to the size. The best season for planting is October, but 
transplanting may be done in spring, if care is taken not to injure 
the roots. The garden white lily and its varieties (Z. candidutn) 
are best transplanted in August, as then the bulb is at rest before 
making its autumn growtli. 

There is much confusion in regard to the names of lilies, and 
trivial distinctions, such as size of flower and shade of color, have 
too oflen been considered sufficient to constitute a species. This 
needless multiplication of names has been well exposed by Francis 
Parkman, in a recent article in the Journal of Horticulture, which 
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we copy in part. Mr. Parkman is a large grower of lilies, they 
being a favorite flower, and has probably the largest and best col- 
lection in the country. It is to him we owe the first blooming of 
Lilium auratum in the western hemisphere. 

" Some years ago, a list of new lilies from Japan appeared among 
the. ' novelties ' in the catalogue of a European nurseryman. They 
bore names of which the following are the principal examples : 
Kikak^ Gemi'gajo^ Syjets^ Liu-kiu^ Feu-Ktvam^ and Jackal^ 
besides several more, equally fantastic. Now, with the exception 
of Liu'kiu^ these are mere varieties of L. Thunbergianum^ in no 
way remarkable, being neither distinct from each other, nor from 
other varieties of the species. Jackal and Peu-Kwam are yellow 
and orange-scarlet. The rest are yellowish-buff, with a few small 
black spots. Whether the trick originated with some enterprising 
Japanese gardener, or with some equally enterprising spirit on the 
other side of the planet, we cannot say. 

" Liu'kiu^ we have said, is different from the rest. And this leads 
to another illustration of our subject; for it is nothing but the 
familiar Z. longiflorum^ with a slight elongation of one of the 
petals, which is far from improving it, and makes a very indifferent 
argument for charging fifteen cents for the one, and a dollar for 
the other. L, longiflorum has other twin brothers, high in price, 
yet scarcely differing from it except in their christening, though 
costing from three to ten times as much. One of these is Z. ex-^ 
imium^ in which nothing but the most attentive examination can 
detect the faintest difference from Z. longiflorum, Z. Takesima 
is a little more distinct ; for its stem is shaded with a dark hue, 
and its growth is a little taller; yet only a close observer can see 
the difference. 

" Z. aurantiacum has also been divided into varieties, which 
ought to be suppressed, as to common eyes they are all alike; 
and the most accomplished expert could not distinguish most of 
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them withoiit the tally. The fact that one seedling variety blooms 
three days in advance of another is no sufficient reason for call- 
ing it L ilium aurantiacum super bum prcecox^ and quadrupling 
its price. 

" Again : we have L. chalcedonicum and L. chalcedonicum ela- 
turn; the superior height of the latter, indicated by its name, being 
not at all conspicuous. There is also a Z. candidum speciosum^ 
which is, to all intent, the same as the common L. candidum^ or 
white garden lily. 

" Many of the so-called varieties of Z. lancifolium are indistin- 
guishable. Those called speciosum and rnbrum are absolutely the 
same ; and roseum differs from them only in a lighter shade of 
color, often imperceptible. 

" These examples will perhaps suffice. We speak from unpleas- 
ant experience, as we once imported all the nominal varieties of 
lilies to be found in European catalogues, then about a hundred 
and fifty in number, about a third of which proved no varieties 
at all." 

Formerly, the most common lily was the tall white Lilium can- 
didum; but now, although no less beautiful, it has given place, 
in a great degree, to the QO-called Japan lilies. The name of the 
genus is, in fact, derived from the Celtic word //*, meaning white- 
ness, on account of the white flowers of Z. candidum^ the original 
species. This flower is also often called annunciation lily, and is 
of frequent occurrence in old pictures. 

It is a very beautiful and stately plant, often growing four feet 
high, and bearing from one to a dozen flowers. It grows well in 
good garden soil, and, when once planted, will take care of itself. 
Of late years the plants in many localities seem to be subject to 
a disease, losing all their foliage just before the flower expands, and 
then dying away. We have found transplanting and admixture of 
sand with the soil a partial cure. 
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There are varieties with dark shadings and with double flowers, 
neither of which is worth growing. That with leaves striped 
with gold is very pretty, and is a desirable foliaged plant, giving 
a good effect in spring and fall; the flower is the same as the 
species. 

Z. Mart agon is the Turk's cap lily, a native of Europe ; there 
are varieties with white, yellowish, and purple flowers, of which 
the latter is the hardiest and best. 

Z. chalcedonicum^ the scarlet martagon, is a showy species from 
the Levant. It is hardy, but thrives better, as indeed do most of 
the lilies, if the ground in autumn is covered with a protection of 
litter or pine-needles. 

Z. aurantiacum is a deep orange lily, from Japan ; perfectly 
hardy, and very desirable. 

Z. aurantium^ from Italy, in its many varieties, is also hardy. 

Z. tigrinum^ from China, is the well-known tiger lily of our 
gardens ; it is very hardy, g^ows to a great size, and is very orna- 
mental in shrubberies. 

There are several varieties which difTer but little except in costing 
three times as much as the species. 

Z. bulhiferum is the orange lily; hardy, and taking care of 
itself when once planted. 

Z. croceum is a showy yellow lily; hardy, and worth a place 
in the garden ; a native of Italy. 

The long-flowered white lily, Z. longiflorum^ is a very beautiful 
species ; it is perfectly hardy in New England if the bed is covered 
during winter with a few inches of litter. The flowers are pure 
white, from six to nine inches long, very fragrant, and from one 
to three on a stalk. The bulbs can moreover be imported at very 
small cost, — a few cents each, — so that a bed of this fine lily is 
within the means of anybody. 

Z. eximium^ or spectosisstmum^ does not differ materially from 
Z. longifiorum. 



COLD-BANDED LILY. OR LILIUM AUKATUM. 
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L. venustum^ testataceum^ Isahellinum^ and also suferhutn^ of 
many Dutch catalogues, are the names indiscriminately applied to 
a beautiful pale yellow lily with drooping flowers, a native of Japan, 
and one of the most desirable species for general culture. Fig- 
ured in Paxton's Botanical Magazine, p. 251, and Botanical Regis- 
ter, vol. xxix., p. II. 

L. tenuifolium is a sparkling little flower, of delicate, graceful 
habit, a native of Siberia, and very hardy. It is one of the pret- 
tiest of the family. It is figured in Curtis's Botanical Magazine, pi. 
3140, and in L* Illustration Horticole^ ist series, pi. 132. 

Z. lancifolium and its varieties are the "Japan lilies." They 
are too well known to need description, are deservedly popular, 
and worthy a place in every garden. There are varieties with rose, 
red, and pink markings, and innumerable seedlings, some very 
deeply colored and remarkably beautiful. 

We have had stalks of this lily in our garden the past season 
five feet high, and covered with splendid blossoms. 

This species is now common, and very cheap, good bulbs com- 
manding only about three dollars per dozen. 

Z. Brotvnii has an immense flower ; white, marked with dark 
shading on the outside. It is a rare and expensive plant, and not 
perfectly hardy. 

L. auratum is the newly introduced gold-banded lily of Japan, 
and is by far the largest and most showy of the family. It can 
be grown to great perfection. Already in England specimens have 
been produced with more than one hundred flowers on a plant. 

This species is hardy with us if slightly protected. Our own plan 
is, to cover the bed with a cold frame during the winter. 

Since the opening of direct communication with Japan by the 
pacific Railroad, this fine bulb has been sold in Boston as low as 
seventeen dollars per hundred. A few years ago the bulbs cost 
twenty-five dollars each. 

Our native lilies are Z. fhiladelphicum and Cateshcei^ the 
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former the northern, the latter the southern red lily ; both are hardy, 
and are easily grown in sandy loam. 

L. canadense and superdum^ two splendid indigenous species 
with drooping yellow and reddish-orange flowers, should be grown 
in peat soil to develop their full beauty. 

They are worth every care, for they are among the most grace- 
ful and beautifiil of the family. We have had L. super bum in our 
garden eight feet high, with thirty flowers on a stalk, and the groups 
when in bloom were magnificent. 

Of tender species, we may mention JL, giganteum^ with white 
flowers, from the Himalayas, which is so nearly hardy, however, 
that it has stood the winter in New Jersey with slight protection. 

L. roseum and Thompsonianum^ species from India, with rose 
colored flowers, and L. Wallichianum^ from Nepal, .with greenish- 
white flowers. 

There are many other fine species, some of recent introduction, 
among which we especially notice Z. Leichilinli^ a fine light 
yellow species from Japan. Figured in Curtis's Botanical Mag- 
azine, plate 5673. 

There are also some species indigenous to our western coast, 
which have yet to be introduced. 



THE ALTHEA. 
Natural Order. Malvacea. 
Common Name. Hollyhock. 



The Hollyhock has long been a favorite flower, and in the single 
variety is a common inhabitant of cottage gardens. The tall spikes 
of bloom are veiy showy, and, though wholly wanting in grace, 
are yet very attractive. 
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They almost seem to be a. necessary adjunct to low, one-story, 
black, country cottages. Either springing from the narrow border 
on each side of the door they seem to guard the entrance, or else 
stiffly line the narrow path from the gate to the house. 

But it is not in situations such as these that the hollyhock shows 
with the greatest effect. It is one of those flowers that loses by 
close examination ; therefore its proper place is in the shrubbery, or 
in a mass against some dark background. 

In such positions, or even in a clump on the lawn, it is most 
effective, and displays its full beauty. 

The common hollyhock is a native of China, all colors having 
sprung from the species A. rosea. Properly the plant is biennial, 
and dies the second year after flowering; but any variety may be 
kept many years by division of the roots or by cuttings of the stem, 
taken off in early summer, and rooted as cuttings. 

The best way to obtain a stock is, to get a package of good seed, 
which may be obtained in assorted colors ; tliis should be sown in 
early spring in a frame, and the plants, when they have half a 
dozen leaves, be transplanted to a bed of rich, light soil, or to the 
places where they are to bloom. 

By autumn they will have become very large plants. They are 
generally hardy if the winter is favorable, but they suffer much 
from alternate freezing and thawing, and often perish in an open 
winter. 

The safest way is, to grow the plants in a bed the first year, 
cover the bed with a frame during the winter, and, early in the 
spring of the second year, transplant them to the places where they 
are to bloom. 

We have an affection for tlie old single kinds, and always, from 
old associations, like to see them ; but they are by no means to be 
compared with the double varieties of recent introduction, which 
are magnificent, both in form and color, being perfection in shape, 

8 
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and combining richness and delicacy of color in a remarkable 
degree. 

While tlie original color of tlie flower was rose, by hybridizing 
with A. Jicifolia^ a, native of the Levant, with orange flowers, 
all shades of yellow have been produced, and the foliage has been 
much improved; now almost every color except blue has been 
obtained. 

There are other species of althea, generally biennials and peren- 
nials, but they are rarely found in cultivation. 

The shioib with showy blossoms, which much resemble a holly- 
hock, and which is commonly called althea, is botanically an 
hibiscus. 



THE PHLOX. 

Natural Order. Polemoniacece. 

Common Names. Phlox, Wild Sweet William, Moss Pink. 

These shovsry garden plants are all natives of North America ; 
most of the species are hardy perennials, bearing panicles of white, 
rose, purple, red, or variegated flowers. 

The genus is divided by florists into four distinct classes — the 
early low spring blooming; the early summer kinds, blooming in 
June ; the late, blooming in July and August ; and the annual species. 

Of these the spring blooming kinds are very attractive in May. 
The earliest is P, subulata^ commonly known as " moss pink." 
It is a low growing species, never exceeding a few inches in height, 
with narrow, evergreen, -lanceolate leaves, and purplish, rosy, or 
white flowers, which cover the plant so as to hide the foliage. 
There are also varieties with eyed flowers, of various colors, some 
of which are very beautiful. 
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P, reptans^ or stonolifera^ is a very pretty and delicate species, 
with creeping runners, neat foliage, and showy rose purple flowers. 

P, divaricata somewhat resembles the last, but has lavender-blue 
flowers. 

In addition to these we may mention P. bifida^ which much re- 
sembles P, di*varicata^ but is not nearly as handsome, and P. fro- 
cumbens^ a southern species, with purple, pink, or white flowers. 

All these are hardy perennials, requiring no care except to plant 
them where they will not be dried up by drought in summer. They 
are readily propagated by division, grow rapidly, and soon make 
large masses. When they become very large, it is best to divide 
them, as they ofl:en become unsightly, from the centre of the clump 
dying out. 

The other species are P. macula ta^ P. faniculata Carolina^ 
glaberrima^ and filosa; and from these the early and late sum- 
mer varieties are derived. 

The species are seldom seen in cultivation, except P. maculata^ 
a charming plant, easily known by its spotted stem and rosy purple 
flowers. It is from this species that the early summer kinds are 
chiefly derived. 
' The white variety, which is found wild, is known as P, suavolens. 

The late blooming kinds partake rather of the nature of P. 
pantculata. It is, however, impossible to trace descents in this 
family, for the different species cross so readily with each other, 
and the number of varieties is so great, that no one with certainty 
can tell whence any particular variety was derived. 

There is, however, no class of plants to which our gardens are 
more indebted for flowers in June, July, and August, than these 
varieties of Phlox. They vary greatly in color, giving us every 
shade of red, rose, and pink, and ofl:en are very brilliant. Many 
are also beautifully eyed. 

All are very hardy, and require only to be planted in rich, light 
soil, where they soon form large clumps. 
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They are propagated by division of the roots, which is best done 
after tlie plants have flowered ; each stem with roots and leaves 
will make a plant. 

These, if set in rich, moist soil, will make fine flowering plants 
the next season. Division may also be performed in early spring. 
Propagation may also be performed by cuttings, which should be 
taken in early summer; but this method is seldom resorted to, 
except with rare varieties, as generally the phlox increases quite 
rapidly enough. 

Seed of all these varieties is easily obtained, and vegetates freely ; 
plants from seed bloom the second year. 

It is almost impossible, in the number of new varieties, to give 
a selection that will for any time be of value. The following list, 
kindly furnished us by Francis Parkman, Esq., who has devoted 
much attention to the cultivation and improvement of this flower, 
shows six of the best varieties of each class now (1870) in cul-, 
tivation. 

Early Blooming, 

Mrs. Hare, pure white, deep violet centre. 

Madam de Brobiques, dove color, shading to white. 

Alba Magnifica, white. 

Leopoldii, white, striped with purple. 

John Baillie, purple violet. 

Mrs. Forbes, white, pink eye. 

Late Blooming. 

Professor Kock, deep crimson. 
Madam Standi sh, white, bright red eye. 
Madam Flanders, salmon. 
Madam Houllet, rosy purple. 
Madam d' Argent, blush, crimson eye. 
Madam Sueur, white, crimson eye. 



N. 
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The annual phlox forms a class by itself: a charming plant it 
is, and indispensable to every garden. The species {P. Drum- 
tnondii) is named for the lamented Dnimmond, who fell a victim to 
his ardor for botanical research. 

It is a native of Texas, and was originally rosy purple, but 
garden varieties are now known with white, purple, pink, crimson, 
variegated, and eyed flowers of many shades, and there is even one 
of a dirly yellow color. 

For a mass in the garden this plant has no superior; it blooms 
from June until the ground freezes up. 

To produce the best effect, the seed should be sown in early 
spring in a frame or hot-bed, and the plants should be set out, from 
four to eight inches apart, early in June. They will soon run to- 
gether, and be a mass of flowers* all summer. 

This species prefers a light, rich soil, but will grow anywhere. 

Some of the eyed varieties are ver}' handsome, but they are not 
as effective in a mass as those of self color. 

A catalogue before us describes fifteen distinct colors, varying 
from pure white to deep purple and bright crimson. 

In some of its species the phlox is suited to the smallest garden. 

To keep the varieties in good condition, the soil should be rich ; 
otherwise they will deteriorate ; but very little care will make them 
masses of rich bloom, and place them among the gayest features 
of tlie garden. 
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THE DELPHINIUM. 

Natural Order. Ranunculacea. 

Common Name. Larkspur. 

Thb Larkspurs are generally distributed through the northern 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. In all their species they 
have showy flowers, and are popular in the garden. 

Some of the species, such as D. grandijlorum^ are known as 
bee larkspurs, on account of the petals making some slight re- 
semblance to a bee. All of our garden species are natives of 
Europe or Asia, but with the production of new hybrid varieties 
the original species are in danger of being lost to cultivation. 

We find in this family flowers of the most brilliant blue — not 
surpassed in color by any in the -floral kingdom. 

The plants are hardy, grow freely in garden soil, require no. 
special culture, and the larkspur may fairly be called a popular 
flower. 

Most of the species are herbaceous perennials, with deep cut or 
palmate leaves, and tall spikes of showy blue or white flowers. 
Of these D^ grandijlorum and elatum are the most comhion 
species, but there are many hybrid varieties which are far better,, 
of which we may mention D> Barlowi^ which is particularly fine. 

D> chinense is a very fine species, with very double, bright blue 
flowers, and fine cut foliage ; always in bloom, and one of the best 
herbaceous plants we have : from this there are many hybrids which 
follow the free-flowering habit of the parent. 

D;, formosum is also a fine hybrid variety. 

Larkspurs vary much in color, ranging from deepest and brightest 
blue to pure white ; and seedlings, which may easily be raised 
from most species, sport greatly, the color of the flowers from 
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which the seed is obtained giving no guaranty as to the color of 
the seedling. 

Some of the double varieties do not produce seed ; these are 
propagated by division of the roots in spring. 

D. exaltatum^ azureum^ and tricorne are indigenous western 
species, all with blue or white flowers ; the latter is one of the first 
flowers of spring, blooming in April and early May ; the color is 
somewhat dull, but, if hybrids could be obtained combining the 
early flowering habit of this species with the brilliant color of others, 
it would be a great advance. 

D> cardinale^ the scarlet larkspur of our western coast, has been 
a source of sore disappointment to many a florist. 

We do not know of a plant in existence in this vicinity. The 
oblor is red, but it is not a strikingly handsome plant, and is prob- 
ably not hardy in New England. Figured in Botanical Magazine, 
pi. 4887, Flore des Serres^ ii., t. 1105, 1106. 

The annual larkspurs are all derived from two European species 
-^jD. consolida^ the field or branching larkspur, and D> Ajacis. 
Both are hardy annuals, the seed of which must be sown where it 
"^^-tQ^ bloom in autumn or early spring. 

me flowers are all shades of blue, white, or pink, and are pro- 
duced in great profusion. D. consolida gives us the larger plants, 
and those which last longest in bloom, but in D. Ajacis we find 
the richest colors. 

In all larkspurs the double varieties are preferable to the single. 

For general culture the following are the best hardy larkspurs : — 

D.formosutn^ do. ccBlestinum^ elatum plenum^ do. do. cosies ttnum, 
Schamyl^ Von Sieboldt, 

Of American seedlings, two raised by Francis Parkman, and 
respectively named Mrs. Louis Agassiz and Mrs. George Derby, 
have attracted much attention at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, where they have received the silver medal, 
as superior to European varieties. 
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THE FUNKIA. 

Natural Order. Liliacece. 

Common Name. Day Lily. 

Two very distinct genera are known by the common name of 
Day Lily — the one, botanically Funkia^ is from China and Japan, 
the other, Hemerocallis^ is indigenous to Eastern Asia and Europe. 

The latter are hardy border flowers, growing freely in common 
garden soil, bearing large, lily-shaped flowers, of transient duration, 
which are very showy. The species vary but slightly in general 
appearance, and are all worth growing; some are not yet in cul- 
tivation. Those best known are H, disticha^vfiXh single and double 
orange flowers, from China ; H, Jlava^ a pretty species, with light 
yellow flowers, from Siberia ; H, graminea^ like the last, but with 
grassy foliage ; H, fulva^ the commonest species, with dull yel- 
lowish-orange flowers, of which there are varieties with double 
flowers, and with variegated foliage. 

H, Sieboldii^ from Japan, is said to have pink flowers. 

All these are easily grown, increase rapidly, and are propagated 
by division. 

The true day lily {Funkea) is a very beautiful border plant — 
perfectly hardy, of easy culture, free flowering, of neat habit and 
foliage, and in every way desirable. All the species are perfectly 
hardy, and are propagated by division in spring or by seed. 

The finest species is P, suhcordatay sometimes known as JR> 
Japontca^ of which we ofl:en see large clumps in old gardens. 
The foliage is light yellowish-green, large, and handsome ; the 
flowers on a tall stalk, pure white, fragrant, and ofl:en three 
inches long. 

JF, ovata^ or Hemerocallis ccerulea^ is a very free flowering 
species, with blue flowers. 
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I^. albo tnarginata has lilac flowers, and foliage margined with 
white; a very free flowering species. 

jP. Sieholdiana has pale lilac flowers, and in the original species 
is not very showy; but the variety with variegated foliage is one 
of the best herbaceous variegated plants, and should be in every 
garden. 

jP. undulata has lilac flowers. 

F. lancecefolia is the tallest species; flowers lilac, foliage glau- 
cous green. 

From their neat habit and showy flowers these plants should be 
generally cultivated. 

The individual flowers are transient, but the flower-spike is very 
long, and flowers expand in succession for weeks. 

If the spikes are cut when the lowest flower is just opening, and 
placed in the parlor in water, every flower will expand day after 
day; they are thus desirable for cut flowers. 



THE YUCCA. 

Natural Order. Liliacece. 

Common Names. Bear Grass, Spanish Bayonet, Apam's Needle. 

All the species are plants of great beauty, but, unfortunately, 
we have only one {T. Jilamentosa) which as yet is known to be 
perfectly hardy in New England, though other species are on 
trial. 

The leaves of all are stiff* and generally upright ; many of tlie 
tropical species assume an arborescent habit, and are very stately 
plants. 

Most of the species are natives of America, but are rarely trop- 
ical ; all require a light, rich soil, and should be disturbed as little 
as possible after planting, as it takes them a long time to establish 
themselves. 
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2t Jilamentosa should be planted in a bed of rich soil on the 
lawn, and at least a dozen plants in the bed, setting them about 
two feet apart. The first year the plants will do nothing, and if 
they show flower the bud should be pinched out. After the second 
year the plants will increase rapidly in size, and soon form large 
stools, covering the bed, and be very ornamental. . 

They will flower freely and grow better every year. In a bed 
of ten plants, planted four years, we had last summer fifteen stalks 
of bloom, none less than six feet high, and the tallest eight feet, 
and the flowers were numbered by thousands. 

The idea, so generally introduced, that this plant blooms only 
at the full moon, is nonsense ; but we are free to own that never 
do the flowers of the Yucca show to such advantage as by moon- 
light. 

We regard this plant as one of the most desirable for efl^ective 
display ; the foliage forjns at all seasons a decided contrast to other 
vegetation, and when in bloom the plant is magnificent. 

Propagation is eflfected by division of the roots and by seed. 

Seedlings vary greatly in foliage, and by a little attention much 
advance may be made in this direction. 

Many of the tender species do well bedded out in the summer, 
and removed to a cellar for the winter. 

Among these are T> gloriosa and its varieties, T, glaucescens^ 
recurva^ a magnificent and graceful species, Jlaccida^ angustifolia^ 
probably hardy, aloefolia and its varieties. Many of these may 
prove hardy south of New England, but the fact can only be ascer- 
tained by experiment. 
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THE VERBENA. 

Natural Order. Verbetiacece, 
Common Name. Verbena. 

This well-known genus of ornamental flowering plants is a gen- 
eral favorite. Our summer garden would lose a great charm did 
our Verbenas fail us. Yet it is comparatively a few years since the 
introduction of the garden verbena. 

The garden varieties have all sprung from several South American 
species, of which the first known was V. chatncedrifolia^ or Melin- 
dres^ a species with bright scarlet flowers, which was introduced 
about 1827. 

This was soon followed by V. Tweediana^ also with scarlet 
flowers, a native of Brazil, and by V. multifida and varieties, with 
white, blue, and purplish flowers. 

Several others, such as K Aubletia^ had been previously known. 

It is from hybridizing these species that all our beautiful varieties 
have been obtained. The first verbenas in this country were raised 
by Robert Buist, the well-known florist of Philadelphia, who, 
about the year 1836, raised plants with white, blue, and pink flowers, 
from seed received from South America. 

However, for many years V. Melindres was the only species 
grown to any extent, and, indeed, it is to-day as good for general 
bedding in the garden as any of the newer varieties : we know of 
no better white variety, considering freedom and constancy of flower, 
free growth, and good habit, than V. Melindres alba; and a bed 
of the species and variety gives as good a contrast of color as can 
be found. 
I In mode of growth, V. Melindres has no superior — creeping 

I along the ground^ find rooting at . every joint; and, in selecting 
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varieties for bedding, those which retain this habit should be pre- 
ferred. The more erect habit and fragrance observable in many 
varieties have been derived from K Teucroides^ a native of Monte 
Video, with purple, fragrant flowers. 

Verbenas have been obtained of almost every color and shade, 
except that as yet we have no good yellow. There is a species 
( V. sulphured) with yellow flowers, but it possesses no beauty, 
being of poor form and dirty color. 

There Is no reason, however, why we should not in time have 
a yellow verbena, for the old rules, which were thought to regulate 
the probabilities of color, have, in these latter days, been proved 
rules only by the exceptions. 

We have said that no plant added more to the attractions of the 
garden ; indeed, the verbena may be justly considered the best bed- 
ding plant we have, and it is very easily grown. 

It is not hardy, nor can it be preserved during the winter in a 
cold frame or cellar; it will not rest, and to live it must be kept 
growing. Therefore our only mode of keeping it is in a green-house 
or in the parior. 

The plants should be potted, or rather small bits of shoots with 
roots should be taken up in early autumn, and from these an abun- 
dence of plants may be raised for the next summer. 

In the parlor window the verbena does well, and often gives a 
profusion of bloom, and by striking cuttings a good stock may be 
raised with little trouble. 

We have known instances where a large summer garden was 
stocked with a fine variety of colors, from a plant of each which 
was wintered in the parlor window. The process was simply to 
take off cuttings from February to April, and root them in a pot 
of sandy loam on the shelf over the top of the kitchen range, under 
a small bell-glass — the cuttings being kept warm by the fire, and 
too great evaporation being prevented by the bell-glass. We have 
also known cuttings to be easily rooted in a pot placed over the 
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evaporating pan. on a stove in the sitting-room. As soon as the 
cuttings are well rooted, they must be potted off in small pots, and 
gradually inured to the light and sun; those struck in February 
will themselves furnish cuttings in April, and thus a large stock 
may be obtained. 

For those who live near a green-house, it is cheaper to buy the 
plants, which are sold for about a dollar a dozen in assorted Qolors 
and named varieties. 

The summer culture is simply to turn the small plautfi from the 
pots into a bed of rich, light soil, planting them about two feet 
apart ; they will soon cover the intervening spaces, and be a mass 
of bloom until severe frost in autumn. 

One great fault in verbena growing, both in the house and garden, 
is the practice of watering too freely. The plant in its native 
habitat grows on dry hills, and keeping the plant soaked with water 
always prodiices disease. 

Seedlings are easily raised, it being only necessary to sow the 
seed thinly in good soil ; the plants bloom in about ten weeks ; 
therefore, as our season is short, if sown in the open air in May, 
they give littie flower before cut down by frost ; it is best to start 
them in a frame in April or in the house in February. 

New seedlings are constantly raised, and the varieties of this year 
will in a few years be forgotten or thrown out of cultivation by 
new varieties no whit better than those they supplant. 

In looking over an article on this plant written in 1863, we found 
a long list which we then gave of the best varieties ; we doubt if 
one of them could now be obtained. 

The production of seedlings is a very pretty amusement, as seldom 
two come alike, and all are pretty, while there is a good chance 
of getting a fine variety. 

Verbenas in growth should frequently have the leading shoots 
pinched out, especially those of tall habit, as thus the plant breaks 
freely and fine-shaped plants are obtained. 
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The flowers of many of the varieties are prettily eyed ; these are 
very beautiful in the green-house, but generally are worthless for 
bedding. 

In the garden the aim should be to produce a brilliant mass of 
color, and this is never done better than by bright, clear, self colors 
— blue, red, and white. 

The striped and spotted varieties we do not admire ; they are 
bizarre in effect, and only valuable for variety. 

The so-called hardy verbena is V. Aubletia. It is of little value. 
Plants from seed, sown late in summer, occasionally survive the 
winter, and bloom the next year. It is a native of the United 
States. 

V. sulfhurea will probably also survive. 

As the original species are now mostly lost to cultivation, and 
many may be curious to see the parents of our garden varieties, 
we give references to botanical works where they are figured. 

V. Aubletia^ Bot. Mag., p. 308 ; Bot Reg., p. 294 and 1925. 
V, chamcBdrifolia^ Bot. Mag., pi. 3333 ; Bot Reg., 1484 ; Lodd. 
Cab., 1 5 14; Pax^Mag., i., 173; Maud Bot., iii., 129. K erinoides^ 
Sweet Fl. Gar., ii., 347. V. multifida^ Bot. Reg., 1766. V. sul- 
fhurea^ Bot. Reg., 1748; Sweet Fl. Gar., ii., p. 221. F*. Teu- 
croides^ Bot. Mag., 3694 ; Pax. Mag., v., p. 243. K. venosa^ Bot. 
Mag., 3127; Sweet Fl. Gar., ii., 207. V. TweedianCy Bot. Mag., 
3541 ; Maud Bot., ii., 60 ; Sweet Fl. Gar., ii., 391. 

For varieties we must refer our readers to florists' catalogues, 
where a selection of colors can easily be made. For general effect 
in bedding, the self colors are the .best. 

Examples' of the striped and variegated varieties may be seen in 
plate 195 of the Floral Magazine. 

The variety with foliage heavily marked with yellow and with 
scarlet flowers, figured in Floral Mag., p. 234, is very pretty. 

The wild indigenous verbenas are of no value in the garden 
except V. hastata and angustifolia^ tall growing perennials, with 
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spikes of purple flowers, which might be advantageously used in 
shrubberies. 

V. montana is said to be a hardy species, with rose colored flow- 
ers, native of Colorado ; we cannot recommend it from trial. 



THE HELIOTROPIUM. 

Natural Order. Borraginacece. 
Common Name. Hbliotrops. 

This is a genus of annuals and perennials, generally with white 
flowers, natives of both hemispheres, and for the most part of no 
value in the garden. 

The whole race is, however, fully redeemed by two species — 
H, feruvianum and corymbosum — both natives of South America, 
and known, far excellence^ as Heliotrope. 

These plants have been in cultivation about a hundred years, 
and we may safely class them among the most popular flowers. 

They are hardy green-house shrubs, with rough foliage, and 
corymbs of fragrant purplish flowers. The culture is simple, as 
they grow freely in any good- soil, and produce an abundance of 
bloom. They require the same general treatment as the verbena, 
both in the house and garden, and root freely from cuttings. 

In the green-house, however, the heliotrope should be planted 
out in the border ; it will then form a large plant, and always give 
profusion of bloom. In the house the same result may be attained 
by setting the plant in a large tub ; we have seen plants grow in a 
parlor which completely flUed a large window ; such plants should 
be kept on a piazza during the summer. 

Bedded out in the garden the heliotrope grows freely and gives 
plenty of bloom, but the flowers lack the delicacy of perfume of 
those bloomed under glass. 
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The heliotrope is very sensitive to cold, and is killed by the least 
frost ; therefore it should not be planted out until late in the spring, 
and should be taken up early in the autumn. It transplants badly, 
and when taken up should be severely cut in ; but it breaks freely, 
and soon forms a good plant. 

The original species, H. corymbosutn^ with light lilac, and H* 
feruvianum^ with darker flowers, are still in cultivation. 

The hybrid varieties, of which many have been produced from 
seed, vary greatly in depth of cc^or, fragrance, and size of truss. 

H. Voltireanum was the first very dark variety produced, and 
is still much grown. 

The following list comprises some of the best now in cul- 
tivation : — 

Triotnfhe de Liege ^ large truss of lavender colored flowers. 

Roi de Noir^ deep purple. 

Reine des Violets^ purple. 

The Geniy a dwarf variety, with dark purple flowers. 

JBtoile de Marseilles^ violet, white eye. 

yean Mesmer^ very light, and fragrant. 

Garahaldi^ white. 

Incomparable^ lilac. 



THE ANTIRRHINUM. 

Natural Order. Scrofhulariacece, 

Common Name. Snapdragon. 

The garden Snapdragon is a native of England, where the 
common piu-ple is found wild in old walls. It is a perennial, of 
easy culture, and in its varieties is a very showy plant. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunately, not perfectly hardy, for although, if protected 
by snow, it stands the winter, yet it is generally killed by alternate 
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freezing and thawing. We are therefore obliged to give frame pro- 
tection to obtain the best results. 

The most satisfactory mode in our experience has been, to grow 
the plants in a bed, so that in autumn all may be covered with 
a frame. 

The seed should be sown in spring, and the plants, when about 
two inches high, pricked out, about nine inches apart, into a bed 
of light, rich soil ; the top should be pinched off, that the plants 
may grow bushy. Many of them will show flower the same 
autumn, but the best bloom will be the following year. 

About the last of November a frame should be put over the bed, 
filled in with dry leaves, and the glass drawn on ; about the middle 
of April this should be removed, and by the middle of June the 
plants will be in bloom. 

Unless seed is wanted (which should only be saved from the 
brightest colored flowers) the seed-vessels should be cut off" as soon 
as the flower has faded, and then not unfrequently a second bloom 
may be obtained in autumn. 

The plants seldom bloom well more than once, but they may 
with care be preserved for years. It is better, however, to raise 
new plants from seed every year, or to propagate by cuttings, which 
root readily if taken from the non-flowering shoots. 

Indeed, in this latter mode only can varieties be perpetuated, for 
seed is not to be depended upon. 

The snapdragon is one of our favorite flowers; in form it is 
singular and most attractive ; in habit we can find no fault with 
it ; and for brightness of color and delicate fragrance it has no 
superior. 

The new Tom Thumb varieties are said to be very dwarf, but 
they have not yet proved so with us; we think them, however, 
a little freer blooming than the old kinds, and quite as good 
in color. 

We find in this flower a gieat variety of color ; some of the 
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scarlet, white, and yellow kinds being very pure, and the striped 
and spotted varieties are very fine. 

Of named varieties there are many which may be procured from 
florists, but quite as satisfactory results may be obtained by sowing 
a paper of good seed. 

The snapdragon forces well, and blooms freely in the house, 
but is very subject to green fly. 

The little plant called Coliseum ivy {Linaria cymbalarici)^ so 
often grown in hanging baskets, is closely allied to the snapdragon, 
as is also our wild Linaria vulgaris^ commonly called ^^ Butter 
and Eggs," which is a very showy plant. 



THE PAPAVER. 

Natural Order. Papaveracece, 

Common Name. Poppy. 

In the now popular mode of planting, where a. great mass of 
color to produce a grand effect is the chief end sought to be at- 
tained, great opportunity is offered for the advantageous use of 
many old-fashioned, common, and too oflen neglected flowers. These 
have not been cast aside for want of beauty, but have simply had 
their day, become too common and cheap to be of any value as 
an aiticle of trade, and thus have been consigned to cottage gar- 
dens and the flower borders which edge the vegetable patches of 
the farmer. What can be more effective all summer than a mass 
of portulaca ? what more showy than the gay colored poppies ? 

It is a good sign, and one which betokens* a more healthy state 
of the public taste in gardening, that good old-fashioned flowers 
are once again becoming popular. For the last two years we have 
used many of these old favorites for massing. 

The Poppy is in full glory in July and August. It would be 
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dif&cult to find a flower which has been longer known than the 
poppy. Originally a native of Asia and Europe, it has been an 
inmate of gardens from the earliest time. The species are gen- 
erally annuals ; but there are some fine hardy perennials, and one 
is a biennial. 

Of the perennials, the two most generally seen in gardens are 
Papaver orient ale and P. bracteatum — both rather coarse-grow- 
ing, deep-rooting plants, which produce a profusion of brilliant 
red flowers in June, and then are unefTective, or become shabby 
for the rest of the season. There are also perennial species with 
white and with yellow flowers ; but they are seldom found in 
cultivation. 

It is to the annuals that we must be indebted for our summer 
display ; and of these, two only, P» Rhceas and somniferum^ are 
of special value, the others being either not specially showy, or not 
common enough to be readily obtained. 

The earliest species is P, Rhceas^ the small com poppy in its 
many varieties. To grow it requires no special care beyond sow- 
ing the seed broadcast, in a light, rich soil, as early in the season 
as. the ground can be put in order. The seed must be sown where 
the plants are to remain, as all poppies bear transplanting badly, 
and the annuals seldom survive it. 

When the plants are about an inch high, they should be carefully 
thinned, and the leading shoots should soon after be pinched out. 
This treatment will make them branch, .and give sturdy plants. 
If the plants are not nipped in, they will at once run into flower, 
set seed, and soon lose their beauty. 

As soon as the flowers fade, the seed capsules should be re- 
moved, as thus new flowers are thrown up, and the period of bloom 
prolonged. Seed should be saved only from the brightest colored 
and- most double varieties. It is astonishing to see what innu- 
merable colors and shades a packet of good seed will give, the 
brilliancy of colors in some flowers being no less remarkable than 
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the delicacy of shading and tinting in others. Seed will sow itself 
all over the garden; and, when once the plants get fairly estab- 
lished, every year will give a new supply, and the only care neces- 
sary is to tiiin out the plants. 

The most effective place for a bed of poppies is in the grass, 
some little distance from the carriage^drive ; if possible, on a slope, 
where you can look down upon them. 

P, somniferutn^ the species from which the opium of commerce 

is obtained, is a far more stately plant than any of the varieties of 

P, Rhceas, The original color is white, and the flower is single ; 

^ but the so-called "carnation poppies," which are varieties of this 

species, are of all colors, and are very double. 

Plants of this species should be thinned out to at least a foot 
apart each way, as they are strong gprowers, and, if judiciously 
pinched when young, become very large. The double flowers are 
as large as small peonies, and remain for a long time in perfection. 
In general, the species only require sowing, thinning, and pinching, 
and maintain a good show of bloom (if seed is not allowed to 
ripen) far into the autumn. Like the last species, plants from self- 
sown seed will come up year afl:er year ; but a selection of tiie best 
flowers for seed is to be recommended. 

It is a good plan to have both species in the same bed, as the one 
succeeds the other (/*. somniferum and its varieties blooming later), 
and thus a succession of bloom is kept up. 

The seed sold as "carnation, Marseilles, peony-flowered, and 
ranunculus " poppy is only from well-marked varieties, generally of 
P, somniferum^ and will usually give fine flowers. 
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THE RESEDA. 
Natural Order. Resedacece, 
Common Name. Mignonette. 

This small family is represented in gardens by the common 
Mignonette (/?. odorata). It is probably a native of Northern 
Africa, although some doubts are entertained as to its nativity. 
It is one of tlie most popular flowers, too well known to need 
description ; is raised from seed, which grows anywhere, and re- 
quires only to be sown to give flowers. Mignonette may be had 
in bloom all the year by a succession of sowings. A sowing in 
July gives plants which flower from November to March ; a sow- 
ing the first week in September will carry on the blooming from 
March to July, and spring sown plants will do the best. 

Of course no frost must be allowed to touch the growing plants. 

Where mignonette has been grown in the garden, it usually sows 
itself, and comes up year after year. 

Plants sown in the fall in the garden often survive the winter, 
and bloom early in the spring. 

Mignonette may be struck from cuttings, and plants thus raised 
are more dwarf than seedlings. 

By pinching the side shoots, and not allowing the plant to flower, 
it may be made to assimilate to a perennial, and thus the so-called 
tree mignonette is obtained. The process is simply to keep the 
terminal shoot growing upright, "keeping down all laterals until the 
requisite height is obtained ; then, by pinching the top, to form a 
bushy head, which will flower freely. 

The so-called hardy mignonette greatly resembles R. odorata; 
it is of more erect growth, and the flowers are in close, tall spikes, 
and scentless. Botanically it is R, lutea. 
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R. luteola^ " Dyer*s weed," is also sometimes cultivated, and 
is found wild in some places ; both species are natives of England. 

R. myriofhylla is a pretty biennial species from Italy. 

Other species are occasionally grown. 

As a house plant tlie mignonette does well, and will flower 
freely. 

Plants should be potted in autumn, and, when well established, 
given plenty of sun, when tliey will repay the care by fragrant 
flowers all winter. 



THE PORTULACA. 

Natural Order. Poriulacacece. 

Common Name. Portulaca. 

All our garden Portulacas are derived from three species, — 
P, grandijlora^ Gilliesii^ and Thellusonii^ — all natives of Men- 
doza ; the yellow colors are derived from grandiflora^ which varies 
much in the color of its flowers ; the pinkish red from Gilliesti\ and 
the size of flower and deep crimson color from Thellusonii, 

The original varieties are now mostly lost in the multitude of 
seedlings, which are of every shade of crimson, red, orange, yellow, 
white, and pink ; many are beautifully striped and spotted. 

There is no better plant for a . mass of color ; the growth is 
low, the plant spreads over the ground quickly, and is always in 
bloom. 

It is the best plant for covering bulb beds, as it does not root 
deeply or impoverish the soil, and thrives best in rich, light loam, 
such as a bulb bed is composed of. 

Once planted, it will sow itself, and come up year after year. 

In autumn, after the frost has killed the plants, they should be 
carefully pulled up, and a slight top-dressing given to the bedi 
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In Spring the portulaca will come up freely, and cover the bed 
until late in the autumn. 

The seed is very small, but each seed will make a very large 
plant ; it may be sown broadcast where it is to bloom, or in a frame 
and the plants be transplanted. 

The seed will not vegetate until the ground is warm ; so the first 
of June is quite early enough to sow it in the open, ground ; but, 
if started in a frame, by that time large plants may be had ready 
for planting out. 

Within a few years double varieties have been produced, which 
are very showy, and resemble little roses ; they are very beautiful, 
but are by no means as useful for general culture as the single 
kinds. They ripen very little seed, and are best propagated by 
cuttings. 

The single portulaca is very useful for ribbon gardening and for 
masses of color ; in this latter respect standing without a rival. 

It is so easily grown that no garden, however small, should be 
without it. 

A package of mixed seed will stock any garden for years at a 
cost of five cents. 



THE IBERIS. 

Natunil Order. Cructferce. 

Common Kame. Candytuft. 

This family of pretty plants comprises annuals and perennials, 
natives of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Many of the species are 
well-known garden flowers, of easy culture. 

The perennials grow freely in any light garden soil, but are all 
the better for a little protection in the winter. 

The best known are I, semperjloreyis and sempervtrens^ both 
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with white flowers, /. Tenoreana^ which has purplish-white flowers, 
/. coriacea^ with close heads of white blossoms, and /. corifolia^ 
a charming species, of neat habit, also with white flowers, on large, 
conipact heads. 

Two new species, /. Bubane^ witli pink flowers, and deep glossy, 
green leaves, and /. gibraltiaca^ a fine species, with heads of white 
or pale rosy-purple flowers, two or three inches across, and three 
times the size of /. coriacea^ are advertised in England, but we 
have not yet seen them. 

These perennial species are worthy of more attention than they 
generally receive ; with a little winter protection from alternate 
freezing and thawing they are hardy ; the foliage is very neat, the 
flower beautiful, and worth all the care it needs to be seen in 
perfection. 

The annual species are of easy culture, and require only to be 
sown in common garden soil. 

/. amara has white flowers, and, when once introduced, will 
generally sow itself and come up year afl:er year. 

/. odorata is a pretty, fragrant species, with white flowers ; native 
of Crete. 
/ /. coronaria has long heads of large white flowers, and is the 
best of the annual species. If sown in August, and potted, it 
comes beautifully into bloom in December and January, when 
flowers are very scarce. This species is the rocket candytuft of 
seedsmen. 

/. umbellata is the well-known purple or crimson candytuft. 

The perennial species grow freely from cuttings ; the annuals are 
propagated by seed. 
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THE PELARGONIUM. 

Natural Order. Gerantacece. 

Common Name. Geranium. 

The plants commonly known as Geraniums are, botanically, 
Pelargoniums, and are generally natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The true geraniums are mostly herbaceous plants. 

« * 

Pelargoniums are known in gardens as geraniums, but are very 
different from tliem in their spurred calyx, usually irregular corolla, 
and the number of perfect stamens, which varies from seven down 
to four. 

The geraniums are distinguished by having regular flowers, ten 
stamens with the filaments united at the base, and five carpels, each 
tipped by a long, glabrous awn (the persistent style), which becomes 
recurved when it separates from the central axis. 

Most of the plants grown in the gardens as geraniums are hybrid 
pelargoniums, for, though there are some five hundred species, very 
few are now found in cultivation. 

Of geraniums, several species are occasionally met with in gar- 
dens, all with showy, regular, pinkish or purple flowers, all hardy 
perennials, growing freely in common soil, and requiring no special 
culture. 

Of these, G, tnaculatutn^ sanguineum^ and its variety Lancas" 
triense^ or prostratum^ pratense^ and its varieties, and angulatum^ 
are not uncommon ; all are pretty, and worth growing. They are 
easily propagated by division or seed. 

It is to the genus pelargonium that we look for all the fine vari- 
eties of our gardens. Of these the most valuable are the so-called 
'* Zonale or Scarlet Geraniums." These have been mostly derived 
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from p. inquinans^ Pothergillli^ zonale^ and Bentinckeanum^ and 
perhaps some others, but the parentage has in many cases been 
completely lost. Inasmuch as the earliest of them were the progeny 
of P. zonale^ they have been comprehensively termed zonales, 
though no zone is on the leaves of some of them ; and, though the 
name is misleading, it is no more so than calling those " scarlets " 
which include plants with flowers of other colors. In short, the 
term " zonale " is intended to include a section of pelargoniums 
well known as bedders, without any reference to their being zone- 
leaved. Many attempts at identification and classification haVe been 
made, but apparently without satisfactory result. 

These varieties are among the most popular of summer bedding 
plants, and are also very valuable for decoration in the green-house 
and parlor — the newer variegated kinds vying with the flowers 
in brilliancy of foliage. 

These fine foliaged varieties, although very beautiful in the house, 
and extensively used in England for decorative planting, have 
generally been found unable to stand our summer sun, and are 
really not so useful in the garden as the older kinds with less 
brilliant foliage. 

The treatment of all the bedding kinds is very simple ; they only 
need to be planted in the garden in May in good soil ; they grow 
freely, and bloom all summer. In autumn they may be taken up, 
wintered in the green-house, parlor, or cellar, and again set out in 
the spring. They all strike freely from cuttings, which may be 
rooted as directed for verbenas. 

Seedlings are very easily produced, and every year gives us 
new varieties. 

The double flowering kinds are very good, and form immense 
trusses of showy flowers, but are not free bloomers. 

The following list comprises some of the best kinds : — 

Variegated foliage. — Crystal Palace Gem, yellow; Castlemilk, 
white; Lady Cullum, Louisa Smith, Mrs. Pollock, golden tricol- 
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ors ; Caroline Longfield, Italia Unita, Queen Victoria, Imperatrice 
Eugenie, silver tricolors. 

The above are the very best ; but for a collection, we may add 
Mountain of Snow, Variabilis, Qiieen of May, Culford Beauty, 
Alma, Quadricolor, and Goldfinch. 

Sunset, Star of India, Sophia Dumaresque, Sophia Cusack, 
Countess of Craven, Lucy Grieve, are all fine golden tricolors. 

Double Flowering. — Madam Lemoine, bright pink ; Emile 
Lemoine, red; Gloire de Nancy, deep red; Madam Rose Char- 
meux, scatrlet; Triomphe de Lorraine, cherry. 

Green foliage^ Scarlet flowers. — Clipper, President Reveil, 
Provost, Grand Duke, Leonidas, Glow. 

Pink flowered, — Christine, Blue Bell, Maid of Kent, Belle 
Helene, Helen Lindsay, Jennie, Wilkshire Lass. 

White flowered. — Emily Vauchier, Marie L'Abbie, Madam 
Werle, Snowball. 

Nosegay. — Cybister, brightest scarlet; St. George, rich scarlet; 
Violet Hill, cherry; Lord Palmerston, light crimson; Dr. Hogg, 
bright rose; Beaton's Perfection, bright pink; Fire King, deep 
crimson-scarlet. 

The fragrant rose geranium (^P. graveolens)^ the balm geranium 
(-P. melissinufn)^ the lemon geranium i^P. limoniuni)^ the nutmeg 
geranium i^P. flragrans)^ the apple geranium (^P. odoratissimutn)^ 
the pennyroyal or peppermint geranium (-P. tomentosum)^ are all 
of them pretty species, which will always be popular flowers. 

The variegated rose geranium is very distinct and pretty. They 
grow freely from cuttings, and make good parlor plants. All the 
pelargoniums are impatient of frost, and are easily killed by cold. 

The green-house pelargoniums, both the large flowered and fancy 
varieties, are of no value in the flower garden, as they run all to 
foliage, and seldom bloom ; they, however, make good parlor plants, 
and ofl:en bloom fireely. Many of the tuberous rooted species are 
found in our green-houses, and some are very showy and free-bloom- 
ing plants, such as P. echinatum and kindred species. 
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For parlor plants the zonale geraniums are unsurpassed. The 
foliage, even of the green kinds, is very neat and luxuriant, and 
when we come to the variegated varieties it is splendid. 

The best soil for growing them in the house is, two parts light 
loam, one part well-rotted cow dung, one half part each sandy 
fibrous peat, and one half charcoal, in small pieces about as large 
as a pea, with a slight mixture of silver sand. 

The charcoal intensifies the color of the leaves in the foliaged 
varieties. 

The plants may be taken up from the border on the approach 
of frosty weather, and if carefully potted will hardly feel the re- 
moval, but will go on blooming all winter. 

Seedlings are very easily raised, and hybridization is a very 
pretty amusement. 

The variegated kinds do not, however, come up showing their 
colors ; they are green when young, but afterwards break into color. 



THE BOUVARDIA. 

Natural Order. Ctnchonacece. 

Common Name. Bouvardia. 

These pretty and popular plants, natives of Mexico, are alike 
useful in the garden in summer, or the green-house in winter. They 
are among the few flowers which are indispensable both to the 
amateur and the florist. In brilliancy of color they have no supe- 
riors ; and in two species the delicate white flowers are pleasantly 
fragrant. 

There are not more than half a dozen species in cultivation ; but 
many varieties have- been obtained by skilful hybridization, some 
of which even excel the species in beauty. 

The general color of the flowers is scarlet ; but we find excep- 
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tions in B. longiflora^ which has white flowers ; while in B, Jlava^ 
as the name implies, the blossoms are yellow. Hybrid varieties 
also show in their flowers all the various shades between these 
colors. 

The species generally grown are B, longiflora^ with white flow- 
ers ; B. Jlava^ with yellow, and B. triphylla^ splendens^ and leian-^ 
tha^ all with scarlet flowers. 

Of these, B, longiflora is by far the most beautiful. The plant 
is a dwarf, bushy shrub, with clear, glossy foliage, and few flowered 
terminal corymbs of clear waxy-white flowers. The individual 
blossoms are tubular, larger than a white jasmine, and not as large 
as a single tube rose, exquisitely fragrant, and very beautiful. 

The flowering season is generally in winter ; but, by a little atten- 
tion, we have had a succession of plants coming into bloom at all 
seasons. The plant requires only common green-house culture, 
and would doubtless bloom under parlor culture, though we cannot 
say this from experience. Attention must be given, however, to 
prevent the soil becoming sour or sodden, and the pots should always 
be well drained. The proper soil is rich leaf mould and silver sand, 
or lights rich, fibry loam. 

B, Jlava is by no means a showy species, and is seldom grown, 
but is worthy a place in a collection. The flowers are yellow, and 
very pretty, produced in summer. 

B, splendens is also a summer bloomer, and has bright scarlet 
flowers ; it has, however, been thrown into the shade by other and 
better species. 

B. leiantha is probably the species most generally grown, as 
its bright scarlet flower and winter blooming qualities universally 
recommend it. The plant is about a foot high, bushy, very free 
flowering, of good habit, quick growth, and generally healthy ; not 
very particular as to soil, and blooming even if neglected. For cut 
flowers it is invaluable, as it comes when flowers are most in request, 
and combines brilliancy of color with elegance of shape. 
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B. triphylla is the best for summer bloom, and, as a beddit^ 
plant, is better than any other species. The flowers are orange- 
scarlet, very showy and attractive. 

Of hybrid varieties there are many which are worthy of notice, 
although as yet but little attention has been paid by hybridists to 
the Bouvardia. The plant promises well, and the next few years 
will probably witness a great advance. 

The subject of our illustration is a step in this direction, and is , 
a new seedling Bouvardia^ to which we take great pleasure in 
calling attention. This attractive variety was raised by Mr. John 
Henderson, and is a sport from the well-known carmine variety 
Hogarth. It has been named, in honor of the producer, Bouvardia 
Hendersoniu It promises to be an even more abundant bloomer 
than the parent. The flowers are produced in branching termmal 
corymbs, as in the varieties of B, leiantha; the tube is long, full, 
and well rounded ; the petals large, of great substance, -of a delicate 
. rosy peach color; the foliage is dark green, not smooth, clear, and: 
fine. In habit the plant is vigorous and healthy, very floriferousv ' 
and winter blooming. 

The color is one which has long been wanted for bouquets, as it', 
harmonizes well with any other color. 

Altogether it is an admirable variety ; and we cannot but regard 
it as a great acquisition, which we trust may soon be so generally 
grown as to become indispensable for choice bouquets. 

Bouvardias are propagated by cuttings of branches or roots, and 
by seed ; the two former for the perpetuation of old species, the 
latter for the production of new varieties. 

Cuttings should generally be made • in spring, and should be from. 
half ripened shoots taken off at a joint. They should be inserted': 
one half their length in silver sand or in sandy loam, and have a 

(slight bottom heat. They root readily, and may soon be potted ofE 
Propagation by root cuttings is chiefly used with B. ledaniha 
and its varieties. The roots should be cut into pieces .about Jin 
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inch in length, planted about an inch deep in a pan of sandy 
soil, Avhich should be placed in a brisk bottom heat. The plants 
will soon appear, and in a few weeks be strong enough to pot off. 

Seed may be sown at any season in sandy loam ; it vegetates more 
freely if placed in bottom heat. The plants intended for winter 
blooming should be bedded out in summer, and be well grown. 
Just before the frost comes, they should be potted and placed in the 
green-house, where they will soon come into bloom. 



THE LANTANA. 

Natural Order. Verbenqce<e. 

Common Name. Lantana. 

Among bedding plants the Lantana holds the foremost rank; 
indeed, it i» only as a bedding or summer blooming plant that it is 
deserving of cultivation. The genus, to which are referred some 
fifty or more species, belongs to the natural family Verbenacece. 
Most of the species are natives of the warmer parts of America, 
and are generally shrubs with axillary heads, rarely spikes, of flow- 
ers, which are white, purple, lilac, rose, yellow, or orange; the 
same head often containing flowerets of various colors. 

We have said these plants were only valuable for bedding; for 
though, if well grown in heat, they are evergreens, bloom freely, 
and make pretty specimens, they are of no value for bouquets, 
both on account of the flowerets falling soon after they are cut, 
and because the whole plant has a rank and unpleasant odor, which 
is very disagreeable to most people. It is one of those plants which 
would be very pretty and popular if we had nothing more desirable ; 
but, when there are hundreds of more desirable candidates for green- 
house culture, none will grow lantanas. 

But, a& a bedding plant, we find few to compare with it for ease 
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of cultxire, for free flowering habit, and brilliancy of bloom. The 
flowers resemble a verbena ; but the heads of bloom are smaller and 
more compact. The plant is usually more bushy, and gives us 
colors which are wholly wanting in the verbena. 

We are aware that, while verbenas are grown ever3rwhere, we 
seldom see lantanas, and this for two reasons : first, the plants are 
not generally known ; and, second, many who have tried their cul- 
tivation have failed from bad management, and attribute to the plant 
their want of success. 

j The general error is in giving tlie plant too rich a soil. Most of 
the species are naturally rank growers, and, if planted in a rich 
border, grow all to bush, and give few flowers, or just begin to show 
full bloom as the frosts of autumn kill the plant. 

As a small plant only a few inches high, and which can be 
obtained of any florist, will by September cover a space three feet 
in circumference, the object of our cultivation must be to obtain 

/ the most bloom from the least bush. This can readily be accom- 

V plished by setting the plant in a sandy soil instead of in a richly 

/ manured bed. 

This will tend to repress undue luxuriance of growth, and pro- 
mote the production of flowers. 

Let us follow a lantana through the year. The plant is purchased 
in May in a thumb pot ; it may then be six inches in height, and 
have a dozen leaves and blossoms. At once turned into the garden, 
it begins to grow, and, if in not too rich a soil, will by August 
be of good size, and a mass of flower, and so continue until the 
first frost, which will blacken the foliage, and oflien injure the plant. 
The old wood is, however, seldom killed ; therefore, after frost, the 
plant should be severely shortened in, potted, and placed under the 
green-house stage, where it should be allowed to remain in a half 
dormant state until February, but little water being given, and the 
heat being not suflScient to start it into active growth. About the 
middle of February the plants should be brought to the light, and 
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freely watered ; they will soon begin to grow, and produce young 
shoots freely, which should be struck as cuttings in sand with gentle 
bottom heat. 

The old plants may be turned into the border as soon as all danger I 
of frost is over, and will produce an abundance of bloom during / 
the summer. This treatment may be continued year after year, until \ 
the plsftits become too large to be easily managed, when they may \ 
give place to younger stock. 

The plants may also be preserved during winter in a dry, warm 
cellar, but not so well as in a green-house. 

Some of the species are of low trailing habit, and make fine / 
beds ; but the greater part of those in cultivation are of upright ' 
growth, and should be massed in beds by themselves, where they 
produce a very fine effect, particularly if the varieties are judiciously - 
selected. Many species produce berries very freely, and thus we 
have many seminal varieties which are superior to the species; 
of these, a few of those of recent introduction are shown in our 
illustration. 

To produce seedlings, we have only to sow the seed in sandy 
loam, in gentle heat, and pot on the young plants. 

It is difficult to give a list of species, as those first introduced — 
in fact, the originally cultivated species — are now very seldom grown. 
Their place is- supplied, however, by a host of seminal varieties 
which are of neater habit and of more brilliant flower. These 
change from year to year; though with lantanas, as is the case 
with most bedding plants, the new varieties are not unfrequently 
inferior to the old. The following are, however, good varieties : — 

White, — Alba, nivea, Victoria, Candida, Eugenia. 

Tellow^ or Orange, — Mons. Bucharlat, Doniana, aurantiaca, 
fulgens, xanthina, Julius Caesar, Adolphe Hivass. 

Rose^ or Purple, — Marcella, rubra lutea, L'Abb^ Leuterre, 
Charlotte, Raphael, splendida, Valencia, delicatissima, Madame 
Dufoy. 

10 
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These colors hardly give a perfect idea of the true shades of the 
flowers; for one peculiarity of the lantana, which adds greatly 
to its beauty, is the combination of different colors in the same 
truss ; the orange and yellow often changing to rose or red, and the 
expanded flowers of every day presenting various shades. 

The old and well-known kind, Z. Sellowiana^ which much re- 
sembles a rosy-purple verbena, is a very good plant for a low bed. 



THE GLADIOLUS. 

Natural Order. Iridacecs, 

Common Names. Sword Lily, Corn Flag. 

There is probably no flower that has grown into popularity so 
rapidly as the gladiolus. Of comparatively recent introduction, the 
few species we possessed were but little grown, and not generally 
in favor. This for two reasons : the finer kinds, sucR as the ramosus 
and cardinalis hybrids, were not adapted for open air culture, and, 
in the green-house, bloomed at a season when flowers were not 
wanted, and, secondly, the only hardy bedding species we had 
( G, natalensis or fsittacinus) was dull colored, and not partic- 
ularly attractive. For many years this last-named species was the 
only one in garden cultivation. Experiments had often been made 
to effect hybridization between this and the more slender growing, 
showy flowered, green-house species. The Rev. Mr. Herbert, of 
Spoffbrth, England, — than whom there never has been better 
authority on bulbous plants, and whose gardens contained more rare 
bulbs than any collection afforded, — for many years experimented 
in this direction, but with uniform ill success. While there seemed 
no reason why hybrids should not be produced, constant failure at 
last led him to believe the desired result an impossibility. The 
question was, however, definitely settled by the production, in Ghent, 
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of the hybrid now known as G. gandavensis^ which, retaining the 
vigorous habit of G. fsittacinus and the yellow throat, had yet the 
brighter colors of the more showy G. cardinalis. To this variety 
we probably owe the many showy kinds popularly known as 
" Gandavensis hybrids." 

We should not, however, neglect to mention a popular species, 
with light pink or white flowers, to which we also owe something, 
and from which, probably, the lighter colors were derived. G. flo- 
ribundus or ofpositiflorus (from the arrangement of the flowers) 
is a beautiful species. In habit it is delicate, though more robust 
than the green-house species. The flowers are of a delicate rose 
pink or white, with purple throat, produced in long, crowded spikes. 
The bulb is small ; and, to produce a striking effect, the plants 
should be grown in clumps. It is a species well worth culture, and 
because of the production of more showy species, has met with 
unmerited neglect. 

The first of the " Gandavensis hybrids " which were seen in 
Boston were shown by the writer, in 1855, at the weekly shows of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The bulbs had been re- 
ceived from Paris the same spring, and were of the following 
varieties: Couranti carneus^ Couranti jfulgens^ Hebe^ Vesta^ 
amabilis^ Aglece^ Adonis^ Berthe Rabourdin^ Endymion^ Sul- 
pkureus^ Egerie^ Adonis. All of these are now in general culti- 
vation, and some are still most desirable varieties. 

Public attention once directed to these new gladiolus, many were 
imported ; and, the succeeding summer, they were shown in con- 
siderable numbers at the horticultural exhibitions. 

In addition to the above, the varieties Ninon de TEnclos, Edith, 
-^sop, Thisbe, Janire,. and Aristotle, appeared. From this time 
we may date the popularity of the gladiolus ; every year brought 
new foreign varieties, and the list of those in cultivation was greatly 
iQcreased. 

The general habit of all was much the same. The stout growth 
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of Gandavensis combined with rich colors of more delicate species. 
There were, however, two varieties which even now seem to stand 
alone both in habit and marjcings of the flowers, — Pluton and Vul- 
cain, — which, with greater depth and brilliancy of color, have pre- 
served also the habit of the Cdrdinaits tribe. These two varieties 
are as yet unsurpassed in color, but are of a more delicate consti- 
tution, increase less rapidly, and will never become very common 
or low priced. 

But our amateurs were not long content to import gladiolus, and 
American seedlings soon made their appearance. It was found that 
our climate was better adapted to gladiolus culture than that of 
either France or England, and many turned their attention to this 
plant. The result has been, the production of seedlings in im- 
mense variety, a great proportion of which are far better than any 
we can import. There is no doubt that a little carefid hybridiza- 
tion and well-directed experiment would produce wonderful re- 
sults, and give us flovy^ers far superior even to the fine seedlings 
we now possess. 

Gladiolus culture is very simple. In the first place, a cold, damp, 
close soil is unfavorable to the plant. Rank manures are also in- 
jurious ; and everything of a heating tendency causes disease. 

The best mode of preparing a bed is to fork the ground thor- 
oughly in October, mixing in a liberal supply of fine, well-rotted 
cow manure. About the middle of April, fork over the bed a 
second time, being careful that the manure is well mixed with the 
soil. Plant the bulbs about four to six inches deep, according to 
the size, the largest being planted deepest. Soon after the shoots 
appear, give the first tying, a second being necessary when the 
flower-stalk appears. After the bloom has faded, cut off the flower- 
stalk, unless it is desirable to ripen seed; and, about the last of 
October, take up the bulbs, dry them in the sun for a day, trim 
and clean them, and preserve them until spring in a cool, dry, frost- 
proof cellar. 
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In setting the bulbs, the best effect is produced by planting them 
from nine inches to a foot apart each way ; and, where each one is 
tied to a stake, the effect is very fine when in bloom. 

These hybrids generally increase rapidly ; the old bulb, or corm, 
dying, and producing as many new bulbs as tliere are stems ; they 
vary in number from one to seven. 

Around the base of the old bulb we always find more or less 
little bulblets which have made no leaves ; these may be depended 
upon to produce the original variety. They should be removed, 
labelled, and allowed to rest for a year, then sown, and they will 
come up as thick as grass ; if sown the next spring, the larger 
number do not grow. We are aware that there is different ex- 
perience in this respect, some advocating sowing the bulblets the 
next spring ; but with us the results of such practice have not been 
favorable. 

Many varieties produce seed freely. It should be gathered when 
ripe, and sown in a frame or in pots or pans the next spring. The 
young plants gi'ow rapidly, and generally bloom the third year. 
They may, however, by extra forcing and care, be bloomed in half 
that time. We know of no greater pleasure in our garden than 
watching our large beds of seedling gladiolus. Every flower is a 
new revelation different from the others, unlike its companions, and 
often far finer than imported varieties. ' 

We had almost forgotten to speak of the gladiolus as a parlor 
plant ; not for parlor culture, but for ornamentation. For cut flowers 
it has no equal. Place a spike in water of which the lower blooms 
are just opening ; it will go on and expand every flower, often con- 
tinuing weeks in full beauty. 

For a list of varieties we are somewhat at a loss ; of many of 
the more recent foreign kinds we cannot speak from experience, 
as we scorned the folly of importing gladiolus at a price of from 
three to five dollars a bulb, when we had thousands of which many 
were quite as fine. 
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The following are comparatively old varieties, are of moderate 
cost, and cannot fail to give Batisfaction : colore may be ascertained 
from florists' catalogues : — 

Isoline (the earliest bloomer), Adonis, Pluton, Vulcain, Osiris, 
Pegasus, Ceres, Goliah, Brenchleyensis (the most brilliant for mass- 
ing), Vesta, Madame de Vatry, Ophir, Canari,' Berthe Rabourdin^ 
Madame Leseble, Mars, Napol6on III., Junon, Reine Victoria, Rem- 
brandt, Prince Imperial, Madame Souchet, Belle Gabrielle, Madame 
Binder, Neptune, Sulphureus, and El Dorado. 

An English grovtrer gives the following list in the Florist: — 

Semiramis. — A grand flower, of a peculiarly purplish-rose, with 
white lines in the centre of each petal. 

Norma. — A laige, well-formed flower, French white, stained 
with lilac 

Princess Alice. — Lilac rose, stained with carmine. 

The following varieties, sent out in 1867, can be recommended to 
growers as of the very best quality : — 

Shakspeare. — A grand flower, white, flamed with carmine rose \ 
it is an early bloomer. 

Eurydice. — Another grand light flower, white, flamed with 
carmine. 

Milton. — Very fine white, tinted with rose. 

Thomas Moore. — One of the very best, rosy carmine on a white 
ground. 

Princess Mary of Cambridge. — Clear white, large carmine spot. 

Lady Pranklin. — Very fine, white ground, shaded with rose. 

Adolphe Brongniart. — Fine, light rose, flamed with orange. 

Anais. — Very dwarf and fine, white and lilac shaded. 

Sir y. Paxton. — Fine large flower, light orange carmine on a 
white ground. 

Marichal Vaillani. — Veiy fine scarlet, with white lines. 

Sir W. Hooker. — Cherry and carmine, lai^ flower. 

Grueze. — Rose, cerise, fine spike. 
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Naemie, — Large, light rose. 

JFelicien David, — Cherry and rose, white throat. 

Apollon, — Rose and lilac, white throat. 

Of the older varieties, the very best have been the following : — 

Meyerbeer. — Fine vermilion scarlet, grand spike, and finely 
shaped flowers. 

Madame Furtado. — Fine white and rose shaded. 

Reine Victoria, — Fine large white, .one of the very best. 

JBmpress JBugenie, — Another fine white variety. 

Belle Gahrielle, — Lilac rose, flamed with rosev 

Fulton, -^ Cerise scarlet, fine spike. 

Lord Byron, — Very bright crimson scarlet, but the flowers 
deficient in shape. 

We might go on almost indefinitely with the list. There are 
many more quite as good as those we have mentioned ; indeed, 
all are showy, efiective, and worthy of culture ; even the now de- 
spised Gandavensis and psittacinus, of which we annually set out 
large beds. 



THE TROP^OLUM. 

Natural Order. Trofceolacecs, 
Common Name. Nasturtium. 

Within the last few years a new impulse has been given to the 
cultivation of this favorite flower, by the production of varieties of 
a dwarf free-blooming habit, which serve an admirable purpose in 
liie garden as bedding plants. 

The Tropseolum seems naturally to divide into several classes. 
First we have the green-house species, with tutierous roots, of which 
T, azureum and tricolorutn are examples. 

Next we find those with large, round leaves and showy flowers, 
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often coarse growers, but very ornamental, mostly varieties of T. 
majus; again, those with small, rounded leaves, and delicate, sym- 
metrical flowers, the habit of the plant being rather climbing than 
trailing ; and, lastly, a class of bushy, erect habit, with regular 
flowers, and generally profuse bloomers. 

These classes, except the first, often run into each other; and 
in individual plants there is often difliculty in telling where they 
belong; nor have the numerous seedling varieties of the last few 
years tended to remove the difliculty ; for they are so confused 
by hybridization, that it is almost impossible to determine their true 
position. 

The general culture of tlie tropaeolum is very simple. The tuber- 
ous species, which are green-house plants and winter bloomers, 
need a compost of leaf mould, peat, and silver sand. They should 
be potted in the autumn in well-drained pots (the top of the tuber 
being above the soil), be watered, and placed in a gentle heat. The 
crown will soon send out a stem, often as fine as a hair, which, as 
it grows, must be carefully trained to a trellis. In a few weeks 
flowers will appear, and the plant will soon be a mass of bloom. 
The blossoms do not resemble in the least the garden species, but 
are delicate, curious, and beautiful. 

Those of Zl azureum are of a beautiful blue, look like double 
violets, and are delightfully fragrant. The discovery of this species 
in 1844 overturned a pet botanical theory. It had, with some show 
of reason, been asserted that no genus where the general color was 
yellow or red could have a blue flower ; but tropcBolum is a striking 
exception to the rule. 

Other tuberous species are Zl tricolorum and Jarrattii^ with 
brilliant red, yellow, and black flowers ; Zl brachyseras^ with bright 
yellow blossoms, the base of the exterior petals delicately pencilled 
with reddish purple ; Zl polyphyllum^ bright orange ; Z. tuberosum^ 
orange-red ; Z edule^ bright orange. 
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The plant formerly known as T. fentaphyllum^ the fruit of which 
is a juicy berry, is now known as Crymocarpus pentaphyllus. 

The general treatment of all the tuberous varieties is, plenty of 
air, light, and water, with free syringings, to keep down red spider 
when in growth, and the withholding of water when the plants are 
at rest. They are increased by cuttings, which root in pure sand ; 
also by seed, which vegetates freely if the hard outer shell is care- 
fully removed. 

The large-growing tropaeolums, or, as they are commonly called, 
nasturtiums, are varieties of T, majus» They are very showy ; and, 
as they are very democratic in their habits, succeeding an3rwhere, 
they are very commonly planted. The colors are various, and the 
species occurs under a variety of names. The flowers are found 
of every shade of yellow, orange, and red, and of all combinations 
of these colors, in spots, blotches, shading, or bands, upon both 
light and dark grounds. As is the case with all the garden tropae- 
olums, the plants succeed best in a poor soil ; for in a rich loam 
they run all to foliage, and give out little bloom. These varieties 
are well adapted for covering unsightly objects, as they produce a 
profusion of bright foliage and showy flowers. Seed is freely pro- 
duced, from which the plants are commonly raised. Any fine vari- 
ety may, however, be increased by cuttings, which root freely. 

These varieties are rather trailers than climbers, though they may 
be trained to cover a trellis. 

We next come to perhaps the most usefiil class — T. minus and 
its numerous varieties. These may be readily distinguished from 
the varieties of T, majus by the leaves ; in the former the nerves 
of the leaves always end in a point, which is never the case with 
those of the latter. These varieties are very jpopular green-house 
plants, free flowering, of rapid growth, and of easy culture. They 
are climbersf and admirably adapted for tlie rafters or back wall 
of a green-house, where, if in a warm, sunny exposure, they give 
sheets of showy bloom. 
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) ZI Lohhianum^ with small, bright, orange-scarlet flowers, was 
one of the first of this class to attract notice ; but it is now neg- 
lected for newer varieties, which are seldom as good. 

T. fulcherrimum is a bright yellow, and T. Smithii a good 
/ red kind. These were all introduced from Columbia ; and from 
) them have sprung hosts of hybrids, many very showy and desirable. 

7T bicolorum is a variety not yet introduced, of which the upper 
petals are bright yellow, and the lower brilliant scarlet. 

Many of these varieties make admirable bedding plants, covering 
the ground with a mass of dark green, often glaucous foliage, and, 
towards autumn, giving a profusion of gorgeous bloom. They are 
also well adapted for covering trellises or sunny walls, as they grow 
so vigorously, that a small plant set out in May will often cover 
many square feet by August. These varieties do not ripen seed 
as freely as the various kinds of T. tnajus^ and are, therefore, best 
propagated by cuttings, which root readily in sand. As parlor 
plants, many of the varieties of T, minus are most desirable. They 
should have rather a large pot, moderately rich soil, and good drain- 
age. Placed in a Sunny window, and trained on a trellis, or by 
strings across the window, they will never be out of bloom, and, 
towards spring, will give a profusion of flowers. 

In the green-house these varieties are subject to red spider, which, 
however, may easily be kept down by free use of the syringe. 

We had almost forgotten to mention one of the most charming 
of the family. T. feregrinum^ or aduncum^ commonly known 
as canary-bird flower, is a beautiful summer climber. The flowers 
are bright canary yellow, and are very freely produced. Seeds 
sown in pots in April will produce plants, which, turned into the 
garden in May, will give abundant bloom. The plant is a tall 
* climber, and likes a warm, rich soil. Seed is freely produced. 

We lastly mention the upright bedding varieties, of -which there 
. are many in cultivation. They form miniature bushes, profusely 
f studded with showy yellow or red blossoms, and are most desirable^ 
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bedding plants, as they form striking masses of color. They are 
generally grown from seed. 

The double tropaeolums, sometimes seen in green-houses, are ugly 
monstrosities, not worth growing. 

Our illustration gives a very good idea of the perfection which 
has already been attained with hybrid varieties. The symmetry of 
form and breadth of petal are wortliy of a florist's flower ; to which 
dignity the tropaeolum may soon attain, if tlie future may be judged 
by the progress in the past. 



THE PETUNIA. 

Natural Order. Solanacece. 

Common Name. Petunia. 

This is a very ornamental genus, and is very useful in the garden 
for masses of bloom. The species are all soft stemmed, shrubby 
perennials, with sticky foliage and showy flowers — natives of 
South America. 

They are of comparatively recent introduction, the first being 
jP. nyctaginiflora^ which has been in cultivation since aboiit 1825 ; 
this was followed in a few years by P, violacea^ or phosnzcea^ and 
from these all the numberless varieties now in cultivation have been 
derived. 

The two species are still cultivated, and are admirable plants for 
masses ; they are treated as hardy annuals with us, blooming in a 
few weeks from seed, and continuing to flower even after severe 
frosts. They ripen seed freely, often sow themselves, and are 
always showy. 

We regard the Petunia as eminently a flower for the people — it 
costs little, is very effective, and is easily grown. 

The fine varieties which have been raised witliin the last few 
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years are, many of them, most desirable ; the colors are rich and 
well contrasted, and they bloom quite as freely as the species. 

Countess of Ellesmere, bearing rich, rosy-carmine flowers, with 
a white throat, is a special favorite, and is now easily obtained. 
It would be* difficult to describe the colors and combinations ; we 
have almost every shade of every color except blue and yellow. 
In our d^inion, the varieties of one bright color, or combining two 
colors well contrasted, are the best. The striped and spotted vari- 
eties are rather curious than beautiful, but are often pretty, and worth 
growing in a collection. 

The double varieties are by no means desirable ; in the garden 
they seldom do well, and we would not give space for the best of 
them in the green-house. 

All the varieties are freely propagated by cuttings, which root 
easily at any season. The best way, however, to get up a stock, 
is, to buy a package of good seed ; the variety of flower is won- 
derful, and many will be good enough to propagate. 

The varieties called marginata^ of which the flowers are bordered 
with green, are only worth growing for curiosity. 



THE IMPATIENS. 

Natural Order. Balsaminece. 

Common Names. Balsam, Touch-me-not. 

The garden Balsam is derived from /. Balsamina^ sometimes 
called Balsa7nina hortensis^ a native of the East Indies, and an 
old inhabitant of gardens. 

The plant is a tender annual, but remains in bloom until cut 
down by the frost. If well grown it can be made very effective, 
but to do well it requires more than to be sown arid left to take 
care of itself. 
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To grow balsams in perfection, the seed should be sown in a 
hot-bed early in April. As the plants grow, plenty of air should 
be given on warm days, that they may become stout and stocky. 
About the first of June they should be transplanted to beds of rich, 
deep soil, which should not be allowed to dry up. If there is 
drought, a slight mulching is beneficial. 

The object is to have the plants well branched and stocky, that 
when they come into bloom they may be masses of flower. If well 
grown, they will* by the middle of August be from two to three 
feet high, and as much in circumference, and be loaded with bloom. 
They may be beautifiilly grown in pots, by potting them on as the 
pots fill with roots, and when in bloom are splendid ornaments in 
the conservatory. 

Seed is not freely produced on the double varieties. The plants 
can be struck from cuttings, and wintered, but we never knew this 
attempted, as they would require a high temperature during the 
winter, and as tliey are easily raised from seed, they are not worth 
the space tbey would occupy. 

When in full growth, the plants are much aided by occasional 
application of liquid manure. 

The dwarf varieties are very good, but are not as showy as the 
taller growers. 

The best balsams are the camellia-flowered, which vary greatly 
in color, are very large, regular, and double. The best seed is 
imported from Germany, and may be obtained of all seedsmen. 

The other balsams are seldom grown, although we occasionally 
find in choice collections some of the fine stove species, which are 
splendid. 

Our wild " touch-me-not " is a very pretty species, with orange 
and yellow flowers, but not desirable in cultivation, as it spreads 
rapidly, sowing itself in every direction. 

A few years since we set a few plants in a border of choice native 
plants, and we have been ever since engaged in extirpating the 
progeny. 
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THE FUCHSIA. 

Natural Order. Oragacem. 

Common Name. Ladv's Eardrop. 

• first introduction of this flower {^F. coccinea) fi"om 
ica, in 1788, its popularity has never once decreased; 
'e have no more elegant plants in our green-houses than 
ind varieties of the Fuchsia. 

e not alone to the beauty of the flower, but to its easy 
reedom with which it can be grown, and its floriferous 
A lai^e fuchsia will, probably, in a single- summer give 
s than any one plant <M:cupying the same space. But 
he plant adapted for the green-house ; it is one of the 
for parlor culture, and, with a little care, most varieties 
in bloom at any season except midwinter; and there 
[iter-blooming species. For the summer decoration of 
very useful, requiring only sufficient water to give a 
bloom all summer. Supposing it to be early spring, 
c to be a few young fuchsias just well rooted (such as 
ined from any florist for from three to five dollars a 
s go with our plants through the season. 
be in thumb-pots, about three to five inches high, and 
c to eight leaves. Let us remember, in the first place, 
sia never looks better than ^vhen grown as a single stalk, 
illaiy branches drooping regularly and gracefully on 
As soon as the roots touch the sides of the thumb- 
■ne to repot the plants ; for this, use pots from one to 
jer (remembering that nothing is ever gained by over- 

I a compost of rich loam, old well-rotted manure, and 
xture of silver sand (house sand, if washed to take out 

II do). 
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Carefully take the young plant from the pot, remove any sour 
surface-soil, and, being careful not to break the ball, place it in the 
centre of the new pot ; press the eartl; firmly around, give a gentle 
watering, and the work is done. 

Tie the plants carefully to slender stakes, and set them in a 
sunny window. We particularly describe parlor culture ; but the 
green-house treatment is in all important respects identically the 
same. Turn the plants every day to prevent their growing towards 
the light, or an undue development of branches on one side. Water 
freely, but never allow water to stand round the roots, to pre- 
vent which the pots should always be well drained. After the 
plants once begin to grow, they should never be allowed to flag for 
want of water. 

In a fortnight, if the day temperature of the room has been about 
seventy-two degrees, the plants will need a second shift into larger 
pots ; and this repotting should be continued as fast as the roots 
touch the sides of the pots, until they are in ten or twelve inch 
pots, which are large enough to bloom them in the house ; in the 
green-house they may be still potted on if desirable. By the first 
of June the plants will be about two feet high,, with symmetrical \ 
side-branches, and may now be allowed *to set bloom ; previous to / 
this, any buds should have been nipped out as soon as they ap-N^ 
pea red. The plants will soon be a mass of bloom, and will con- 
tinue so all summer. As soon as bloom is over, set the pots out 
of doors to ripen the wood ; and on the approach of frost store 
them in a cool, frost-proof cellar. They will need little if any 
water till the season for repotting. 

When that time arrives, — which may be from January to April, 
according to the time when bloom is wanted, — the plants should 
be taken from the pots, the old soil shaken out, the roots pruned, 
and the tops trimmed so as to make the plant pyramidal. Place 
them in gentle heat, water them, and they will soon send out leaves. 
The pruning should be done by stopping the leading shoots and 
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nipping the laterals, that all may break and grow regularly. The 
lower branches often refuse to break unless the leader is severely 
headed in. When the plant is thus growing symmetrically, pro- 
ceed in culture as in the previous year; only the plants will re- 
quire larger pots in proportion to tlieir size. Fuchsias are prop- 
agated by cuttings for the increase of old varieties, by seed for the 
production of new. 

Cuttings should be the young shoots taken from old plants in early 
spring ; they should be about an inch long, and be rooted in sandy 
loam or silver sand, with a slight bottom heat under a bell-glass. 
In parlor culture, they may be struck under a tumbler. When well 
rooted, pot on as before directed. 

Many species produce berries very freely. When the fruit is 
ripe, the seed should be washed out and dried. 

In early spring, sow it in shallow pans in sandy loam, and pot on 
\ the young plants as cuttings. 

/ As bedding plants, fuchsias are too apt to run to foliage, and 
give little flower, especially if young plants are used. Old stan- 
dards, however, sometimes bloom finely, and need only to be planted 
out in common sojl, when they will bloom until cut down by the 
frost. They should then be taken up with a ball, wintered in a light 
cellar or under a green-house stage, started into growth in March, 
and be planted out about tlie last of May. 

The only insects attacking the fuchsia are red spider, green fly, 
and mealy bug ; the former is kept under by syringing, the fly by 
smoking, and the bug by washing. 

The varieties with a double corolla are very showy, but lack the 
grace and simplicity of the single. 

The white corollaed varieties were first raised about 1855 ; they 
are very showy, and present elegant contrasts of color, but are gen- 
erally of weak habit. The following species are well worth grow- 
I ing : corymbiflora^ gracilis^ splendens^ serratifolia^ and spectabilis^ 
*. the two latter of which are winter bloomers. 
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/^. glohosa and its varieties are very fine for parlor culture. F, 
speciosa is a good winter blooming variety. 

Each year gives us so many new varieties, that to give a list of 
the best is almost an impossibility. The following, however, are 
fine kinds, which will not disappoint the grower : — 

Venus de Medici. — White sepals, purple corolla ; a fine sym- 
metrical grower. 

Puritanu — Crimson sepals, white corolla. 

Victor EtnanueL — Scarlet corolla, blue sepals. 

Rose of Castile. — Violet corolla, white sepals. 

Syringijlora* — Small, purplish-crimson flowers, in a large, 
erect truss. 

Sir Harry. — Crimson. 

Prince Imperial. — Dark crimson-purple. 

JLucrezia Borgia, — Sepals crimson, corolla violet-purple. 
■ Fantastic. — Double corolla, crimson and purple. 

Souvenir de Chiswick, — Crimson and purple. 

Cloth'of' Gold and Acubcefolia have fine variegated foliage. 

Our illustration gives a good idea of the perfection to which the 
production of new varieties has been carried. 



THE CONVOLVULUS, PHARBITIS, QUAMOCLIT, 

AND IPOMEA. 

^ Natural Order. Convolvulacece. 

Common Name. Morning Glory, Bindweed, Cypress Vine. 

These four genera have been much confused, and it is some- 
what difficult to tell to which now to refer any particular species. 
Most of the plants, however, go under the general name of " Morn- 
ing Glory," and as such we prefer to consider them. 

And first, the well-known morning glory (/. purpurea) ^ which 

II 
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we hardly need describe, in its many varieties is one of the best 
climbers we have. It is a flower for every one, and never looks 
better than when climbing to the eaves of a low cottage, or draping 
some tumble-down fence. It requires no care except to give it a 
place to twine ; sows itself, and comes up year after year ; is always 
a welcome flower, and always beautiful. 

Next we have the many species of Pharbitis^ most of which are 
also known as Ipomeas. Of these; those most frequently cultivated 
are hederacea^ Nil^ Learii^ and hispida^ with white, blue, or 
variegated flowers. These species are all tropical, and are not as 
easily grown as the common morning glory. 

The flowers are often very large and brilliant. While they can 
never supplant the old species, they should be generally grown, as 
nothing can be finer than their showy flowers. All are twiners, 
attaining a height of ten to fifteen feet from seed sown in spring. 

The seed should not be sown until the ground is warm, and 
should be slightly scalded before sowing. Or, what is a better 
plan, it may be sown about the first of June, and then the ground 
be watered with boiling water ; in this way we have had it germi- 
nate in thirty-six hours. 

Plants from seed hardly get into bloom before the autumn frosts ; 
therefore, if plants struck from cuttings can be obtained, they are 
preferable, as they begin to bloom immediately, and are showy all 
summer. Cuttings of the non-flowering shoots strike readily in 
sand, in a little bottom heat. 

The seeds may also be sown in pots in April, and plunged in a 
hot-bed, and planted out as the days grow warmer. 

Next we have the genus Quamoclit, which includes the cypress 
vine and the scarlet morning glory. 

The cypress vine (J^. or /. vulgaris) is a very pretty plant, with 

particularly graceful, delicate foliage ; the flowers are scarlet, pink, 

'or white. The seed should not be planted until the first of June, 

and should be scalded as above directed. The plants must have 
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strings to run on, and should be carefully trained. When well 
grown, the eiSect is very elegant. 

^. coccinea is the scarlet morning glory — a pretty plant, with 
smooth foliage and scarlet flowers. It is a very rapid grower, and 
is one of the best of the family. When once introduced it will sow 
itself and come up every year. 

Ipomea pandurata is a fine perennial hardy species ; a very fell 
grower, with good foliage, and a profusion of large white flowers, 
with a purple centre. 

The root is large and tuberous, and in good soil attains great size. 
The plant often spreads so as to be troublesome in the garden. It 
is a native species. 

/. lacunosa is also an indigenous species; the flowers are blue 
and white; the plant is an annual. 

The best known convolvulus is the pretty C tricolor^ or minor ^ 
a dwarf species, from the Mediterranean, with charming blue flow- 
ers, with yellow tliroat. It is a pretty plant for massing, and is a 
hardy annual, growing freely in any garden soil, and requiring no 
special care. There is a variety with white flowers. 

C. mauritanicus is a beautiful species, with blue flowers. 

The bindweed of Europe, C arvensis^ is also naturalized in 
some localities ; the flowers are whitish, and very pretty. 

C. cantabricus stellatus has pretty pink flowers, with a white 
star in the centre. 

In the allied genus Calystegia^ we find the common wild Morn- 
ing Glory of our hedges, which is C. septum; the flowers are large, 
white or pink. It is a very pretty plant, with neat foliage, and can 
be advantageously cultivated. It is a hardy perennial. 

C pubescens^ from China, is a very pretty plant, with single 
and double rosy flowers. It iS a hardy perennial, but spreads so as 
to become very troublesome. 

C. spithamaca^ or stans^ is a low growing species^ with large 
white- flowers. 
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Many other tropical species of pharbitis and ipomea are some- 
times found in gardens. All are very showy, and some of the tender 
species are elegant stove and green-house plants.. 

In fact, all the family of Convolvulace<B are very beautiful and 
interesting. 



THE CALLIOPSIS AND COREOPSIS. 

Natural Order. Composiice, 

Common Names. Tickseed. 

It has been said that no combination of flowers is complete with- 
out yellow; if this is so, Nature is under great obligations to the 
composite family, in which this color predominates. 

No annual is better known than the golden Coreopsis, and, though 
botanists now tell us the plant is not a coreopsis^ but a calliopsis^ 
we may be sure, in popular parlance, the change will not be 
adopted. 

The name coreopsis signifies " resembling a bug," from the 
peculiar seeds of the plants ; the word calliopsis means " beautiful 
eye," or " appearance," alluding to the beauty of the flowers, or, per- 
haps, to the centre eye, which, in many of the species, contrasts 
finely in color with the rest of the flower. 

Both these genera contain herbaceous and annual species, but 
most of those now in cultivation belong to calliopsis. Both genera 
are exclusively American. 

Of the coreopsis we find a few hardy herbaceous perennials in 
gardens. They are all yellow flowered, and very showy plants, 
growing freely, increasing readily b}^ division* or seed, and contin- 
uing in bloom most of the summer. 

C verticillata is one of the best, and is very free blooming. 

C. grandiflora is a common species. 
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C lanceolata^ latifolia^ tenuifolia^ and diversifolia^ are all fine 
species, and there are others occasionally found. 

The annual species are of no value for the flower garden. 

It is to Calliofsis that we must look for the fine annual species 
which are so showy in the garden. Of these, the most showy is 
C. tinctoria^ which has dark yellow flowers, with darker centre. 

From this many varieties have Arisen, which vary greatly in the 
color of the flowers, some being very light yellow and others dark 
browny-purple, with all intermediate shades, and eyes of various 
colors. 

C Drumtnondii is a fine dwarf species, with bright yellow flow- 
ers, and is very valuable for a mass of color. 

C coronata is yellow, with rich crimson spots. 

C Atkinsoniana has yellow and crimson flowers. 

There are dwarf varieties of various colors, which are vety 
desirable, and seedmen's catalogues give us a great variety from 
which to choose. 

A kind called " cardlminifolia hybrida " has pleased us greatly, 
the plants being tall, of a pyramidal habit, and very free flowering ; 
color bright yellow. 

Air these annual kinds are grown without difficultyi The seed 
may be sown thinly out of doors, or plants may be raised in a 
-frame, and transplanted. 

They sow themselves year after year where they have once 
been grown. 

C falmata and rosea are perennials, but they are of little value 
in the garden. 
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THE LATHYRUS. 

Natural Order. Leguminosce. 
Common Names. Sweet Pea, Everlasting Pea. 

Op this large family of generally climbing plants, several are 
desirable garden flowers. 

The best known and most popular is the Sweet Pea, L. odoratus^ 
which, in its many varieties, is one of the most charming of flowers. 
It is a hardy annual, growing and flowering freely in common 
garden soil,* which, however, must not be too rich, lest the plants 
run to leaves, or too light, or the flowers will be few, and the plants 
dry up, having made little foliage. 

The seeds should be sown where the plants are to bloom very 
early in the spring, certainly by the first of May. They require 
no attention, except giving them some brush to run on, or to train 
them upon strings. By a little care, elegant masses of bloom may 
be formed. 

The different colors may be had separate from seedsmen, but 
they look far better if planted in mixture. 

If a succession of bloom is desired, it may be well to sow more 
seeds a month later ; but by a little care in removing decayed flowers, 
bloom will generally keep up most of the summer : if the plants 
are allowed to seed, the blooming season is shorter. We have 
increased the size and number of flowers by manuring sweet peas 
with superphosphate of lime, digging it thoroughly into the ground 
before planting, and also slightly top-dressing with it two months 
later. 

The varieties generally sold are purple, white, striped, painted- 
lady, scarlet, and pink and white ; the^e vary much in shades. 
A variety called '^ Invincible " is a brilliant scarlet, and is very fine. 
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Z. tangitanus is an African species, with dark rosy-purple flow- 
ers, requiring the same culture as the sweet pea. 

Z. magellanicus is a hardy perennial, from Cape Horn, some- 
times called " Lord Anson's Pea,"^with sky-blue flowers. 

Z. latifolius^ the everlasting pea of our gardens, is only a variety 
of the common European species Z. sylvestris. It has large red- 
dish-purple, scentless flowers, and is a very showy plant. There 
ate varieties with pur« white and pink flowers. 

Z. grandiflorus is a species from the south of Europe, also 
perennial, bearing large rose-colored flowers. It is a finer plant 
than the last, and is not so common. 

Z. tuherosus is a fine European perennial species, with purplish, 
fragrant flowers, which might be advantageously cultivated. 

Z. rotundifolius is a perennial species, with rose colored flowers, 
and distinct foliage. 

All these perennials need a deep, rich soil, in which the roots 
will run to a great depth. Seed should be sown where they are to 
remain, and the only further care is, to annually give them some- 
thing to run upon. They all flower in June, and when in bloom 
are very showy. 

All are tall growers, and should therefore be planted on the back 
of the flower border, or in the shrubbery. 

We have several indigenous species of pea, which are hardy 
perei}nials ; they are very pretty, but by no means as fine as the 
exotic species. Their culture is the same, and they flower in early 
summer. 

The genus Orobus^ containing the plants usually called vetches, 
has been united to lathyrus, from which it was botanically distin- 
guished but very slightly. It contained many plants with elegant 
pea-shaped flowers, which are very showy and worth cultivating. 

The plants are hardy perennials, thriving best in a light, sandy 
soil, and increased by division or seed. 

O. vernus is an early flowering European species, with purple, 
or flesh-colored flowers, according to the variety. 
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O. lathyroides is a Siberian species, with blue flowers^ 

O, aurantius and luteus are very showy yellow flowering species. 

O, niger is the most common of all. It is a showy plant, grow- 
ing two feet high, with dark blackjsh-purple flowers all summer. 

O, lacteus^ or Gmilini^ has white flowers. 

O, atropurpureus^ or Fischer i^ is an African species, with large, 
dark purple flowers. 

There are many others which may be grown, and which are veiy 
pretty, but those mentioned are the best of the family. 



THE ESCHSCHOLTZIA OR CHRYSEIS. 
Natural Order. Papaveracece. 
, Common Name. California Poppy. 

This pretty plant, JB. Calif or nica^ is one of those which give 
so marked an aspect to the fields of California, which at times 
are sheets of various colors, from the profusion of wild flowers. 

The Eschscholtzia is one of our prettiest border annuals, with 
bright orange or yellow flowers, which contrast well with the fine 
cut, glaucous green foliage. 

The plant is ornamental in leaf, bud, flower, and seed, and de- 
serves a place in every garden. 

Its culture is very simple, being only to sow the seeds where the 
plants are to remain, and to thin out the plants when too thick. 

Usually the seed will sow itself, and plants come up year 
after year. 

The plants, like all of the poppy family, transplant badly from 
the long, bare tap-roots, which are wanting in fibres. 

E, croceay with rich orange flowers, JS. alba^ with white flowers, 
and E, compacta^ with a less straggling habit, are probably only 
varieties. 
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E. tenuifolia has pale yellow flowers and fine foliage. It is not 
especially desirable. 

Two new varieties, called dentata aurantiaca and sulphurea^ in 
which the flowers are the shape of. a Maltese cross, are curious, 
but our experience with them the last summer leads us to doubt 
whether they ever become as popular as the old varieties. 

For a mass of color this plant is very effective : the only objection 
to it is, that the flowers only expand in sunshine. We regard it, 
however, as one of our best hardy annuals. 



THE .MATHIOLA. 

Natural Order. Cruciferce. 

Common Names. Gilly Flower, Stock. 

The Gilly Flower is an old-fashioned favorite, which still main- 
tains its popularity. 

The only species which'is of any value in the garden is M. annua^ 
the " Ten weeks stock " and its varieties. 

These are pretty, free-flowering plants, with spikes of fragrant 
double flowers, which, with a little attention to sowing, may be 
had in bloom all summer. 

There are two very distinct varieties, the one with hoary leaves, 
and the other with smooth foliage, resembling a wall* flower; both 
of these may be obtained in more than a dozen colors and shades. 

The best seed comes from Germany, where much pains is taken 
to keep the colors distinct. 

* Stocks have a tendency to come double, and in a paper of good 
seed very few will give single flowers. Seed saved from these will 
always give a large proportion of double flowers. 

The seed should be sown in the green-house or hot-bed in March, 
and the plants potted ofi* or pricked out in a frame as soon as they 
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are large enough to handle. By the , middle of May they may be 
set out in beds of good light garden soil, where they will soon 
show bloom. Successive sowings will continue the bloom until 
October. 

A bed of stocks is indispensable in a flower garden, combining, 
as the 6owers do, fragrance and beauty. 

The gilly flower is a plant for the small garden, and may be sown 
in May in the open air, to bloom in August. 

The gilly flowers of green-houses are generally varieties of M. 
incana, a perennial species, which is of no value in the garden. 

The Brompton stocks are M. simplicicaulis, and when well 
grown are very fine. 

All these are divided by florists into numerous varieties. 

Thus the Ten weeks Stock is known as German Dwarf, Minia- 
ture, Large flowering. Pyramidal, Branching, and Tree. 

The intermediate varieties which bloom late in autumn, but often 
too late for our season, into London and E. Lothian, and many 
others. These are grown largely in green-houses. 

The Emperor, Imperial, French Winter or Cocardeau, arc Bromp- 
tons, and will not bloom out of doors. 

They are perennials, not hardy enough to stand the 'winter, and, 
if kept in a frame or cellar, generally damp off", or become so drawn 
as to be worthless. 

M. bicornis is a beautiful little annual species, not showy in 
flower, but delictously fragrant. A few plants will perfume liie 
whole garden. It only requires to be sown in spring in com- 
mon soil. 
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THE KONIGA. 

Natural Order. Cruciferce. 
Common Name. Sweet Alyssum. 

The pretty little well-known flower called Sweet Alyssum has had 
a hard time of it with botanists. 

First it was Alyssum^ then Koniga^ then Dr. Lindley called it 

Glyce^ and now, by many, it is again referred to alyssum. The 

plant, however, is generally known now as K. marttima. It is a 

pretty little white-flowered plant, very fragrant, and always in bloom ; 

one of the most satisfactory plants for a small garden. 

The variety with variegated foliage is one of our prettiest plants 
for a ribbon border, and both are admirable for masses of white. 

The plant is a hardy annual, and should be sown in common soil 
in early spring. It is also propagated by cuttings, which th^re is no 
difficulty in rooting. 

In the allied genus Alyssum there are many species of early-bloom- 
ing yellow flowering plants, which are attractive from the - season 
when they flower, and are much used on rock work. 

Of these, the best are saxitile and its varieties vciriegatum and 
compactum^ alpestre^ tnontanum^ olympicum^ argtnteum^ and sped- 
osum. All are easily propagated by seed or cuttings. 
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THE LOBELIA, 

Natural Order. Lobeliacea. 

Common Namet. Lobelia, Carsimal Fix>wbx. 

This genus contains many very pretty plants, which deserve more 
attention than they generally receive. 

The flowers are very brilliaat, are produced in great profusion, and 
remain long in perfection. 

Most of the garden species like a rich, moist loam, in which they 
thrive wonderfully, and flower splendidly. 

The best scarlet floivering species are L. cardinalis, our well- 
known Cardinal Flower, and L. splendens taiA Julgens, both Mex- 
ican. 

£.. cardinalis is hardy and easily cultivated. Though usually 
found in swamps and by brook-sides, it does not require a ^vet soil, 
but only a situation where it does not dry up. A soil of peat and 
loam suits it best ; but it does well in moist loam. 

The flowers are the most brilliant scarlet, rarely pink or white. It 
is easily transplanted, and once established, requires no care. 

i. splendens and _fulgens, with their varieties, of which tliere are 
many, with flowers of every shade of scarlet and crimson, and even 
purple, are not hardy, but do well planted out in summer. They 
bloom in August, and should be potted and kept in the house during 
the winter. They are easily propagated by cuttings or division. 

X. syphilitica is a flne blue-flowered indigenous species, well 
worthy of cultivation. It is perfectly hardy, and grows freely in any 
soil. We have had it for years in the garden, where it sows itself, 
and blooms all summer. There is also a white variety. Propagated 
by seed. 

The other native species, which are numerous, are not worth cul- 
tivating. 
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There is a pretty class of annual lobelias which are no less desira- 
ble in the garden than in the green-house. 

Z. erinus has small blue flowers in great profusion, and with the 
varieties alha^ compacta^ rosea^ speciosa^ and Paxtoniana^ is very 
useful for massing. 

Z. ratno^a and its variety alba are very showy plants. 

To produce the best effect, seed should be sown in the house in 

March, the young plants be potted in, and not allowed to bloom. If 

well pinched, by the last of May they will be very stocky. They 

should then be turned into a bed of rich soil, where they will give a 

I mass of flowers until October. 

Z. gracilis and its varieties are very fine in the green-house, but 
too straggling for the garden. 

Z. coronopifolia is a most beautiful African, species, forming a 
dense tuft, with spreading shoots, from each of which rises a flower- 
stem bearing from three to six large blue flowers, which remain sev- 
eral weeks in perfection. It is propagated by division and seed. 

Much attention has been paid in England to hybridizing Z. cardi- 
nalis; in this, Mr. William Bull has been particularly successful, and 
has produced flowers of violet, rose, deep ruby, peach, magenta, scar- 
let, and purple color. Seed from his hybrids may be obtained of 
seedsmen. 



THE MIRABILIS. 

Natural Order. Nyctaginacece, 

Common Names. Four O'Clock, Marvel of Peru. 

The common Four O'Clock is one of the prettiest flowers we have. 
An old inmate of cottage gardens, it is fit for any position, and is 
elegant in the choicest collection. 

Though commonly treated as an annual, it is a perennial, and 
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treated as such, it in a few years becomes a magnificent plant. The 
culture is, to sow the seeds either in a frame in April, and transplant 
to the border, or in May in the border ; thin out the plants to two feet 
apart; they will bloom by August, and continue until the tops are 
killed by the frost. 

The roots should tlien be taken up and stored in a dry, frost-proof 
cellar until spring, when they should be started in a hot-bed or frame, 
and planted out about the first of June. Where no such conveniences 
are at hand, they may be planted directly in the border about the 
2oth of May. Each year the roots will increase in size, and make 
proportionally larger plants. In planting, they should never be 
crowded, but allowed plenty of space for development. The plant 
is naturally very symmetrical in its growth, and needs no attention. 
Seed is ripened freely. 

The species are M. Jalapa (which was formerly supposed to fur- 
nish the jalap of commerce), with white, yellow, red, or variegated 
flowers. 

M, longiflora^ with a very large tube, and white or pink flowers. 

M. suavolens^ with white flowers, and M, dichotoma^ a West In- 
dian species with yellow flowers. 

Between these there are many hybrids, partaking more or less of 
the distinctive characters of the several parents. 

The variety of M, Jalafa with variegated foliage is a very pretty 
plant. " In these plants the calyx is commonly mistaken for a corolla, 
the cup-like involucre of each flower exactly imitating a calyx." 

This family (Nyctaginaceae) is represented in this country by a 
western plant, Oxybaphus nyctagineus^ with small lilac flowers. A 
friend, a few years since, gave us a root of it, and it has already be- 
come a troublesome weed in the garden. It is a perennial, witli long, 
tough roots, and sows its seed in every direction. 
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THE COLEUS. 

Natural Order. Labiatce, 

Common Name. Coleus. 

A FEW years ago no one would have thought of including the Co- 
leus in a selection of garden plants. Then the only species grown 
was C Blumei^ a tall plant from Iowa, with light green foliage, 
marked with dull purple, and spikes of pale purple flowers. It 
was a stove plant of no special value — a position which it still 
maintains. 

About the year i860, the variety of C Blumei^ kiiown as C. Ver^ 
schaffeltii^ was introduced from Java by the eminent florist whose 
name it bears, and at once attracted the admiration of the floricultural 
world. At first it was considered a stove plant ; but it was soon found 
to serve admirably as a bedding plant, and to meet every requirement 
of ribbon gardening. The rich glowing crimson foliage stands the 
sun to perfection, and to-day we have no plant its superior for a mass 
of color. 

Within the next few years some new species were obtained, the 
best of which is C Veitchii^ a veiy pretty plant, dark chocolate pur- 
ple, and edges of leaves light green ; introduced from New Cale- 
donia, but which has with us proved of little value as a bedder. It 
is well figured in Floral Magazine, pi. 345. 

Coleus Gibsoni^ also a native of New Caledonia, was introduced 
by the Messrs. Veitch about the same time. The foliage is light 
green, varied and blotched with light crimson and purple. Figured 
in Floral Magazine, pi. 338. 

It is not very handsome, but was a decided novelt}', and is impor- 
tant as one of the parents of the many new seminal varieties. 

It was in 1868 that the first of the new coleus were obtained at 
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Chiswick, of which we copy the following description from the Loa- 
don Journal of Horticulture. 

Mr. Bause, the foreman in the plant department at Chiswick, has 
been very successful in an attempt to produce hybrids of the coleos 
family. A considerable number has been raised, the materials oper- 
ated on being the following : C Verschaffeltii^ as the seed-bearing 
parent, was fertilized by C Veitchii^ by C. Gibsoni^ and by C. Blu*- 
mei. The novel forms which have been produced range in two se- 
ries, the one having plane crenated leaves, as in C, Veitckii^ and 
the other having inciso-dentate frilled leaves, as in C. Verschaffeltiu 
The following selected kinds have been recently offered for sale by 
auction, and realized upwards of three hundred and ninety pounds : — 

Plain-leaved Series. — C. Berkeleyi ( Verschaffeltii X Veitchii) : 
leaves rich velvety chocolate purple, the tips of the crenatures only 
being green. A beautiful and richly colored plant, in which nearly 
the whole surface is of a velvety purple hue, which is well displayed, 
from the flatness of the foliage. 

C. Marshallii (Verschaffeltii X Veitchii) : leaves rich chocolate 
purple, the base of the midrib and the crenatures green, so as just to 
form a narrow green margin. This has the green edge more appar- 
ent than in C Berkeleyi. 

C Saundersii (Verschaffeltii X Veitchii) : leaves deep chocolate 
purple in the centre, somewhat mottled, and of a pale bronzy tint 
towards the edgq, which has a broadish band of green broken through 
with purplish bronzy reticulations. The broader mottled green and 
bronze margin brings this near to C. Veitchii^ to which it is, how- 
ever, far superior in beauty. 

C Dixii (Verschaffeltii X Veitchii) : leaves dark chocolate purple 
in the centre, feathering out through the broadish bright green mar? 
gin, which is nearly an inch wide, the crenatures narrowly purple- 
edged. Avery brightly-colored and effective sort, from the strong 
contrast between the rich green- and purple. 

C Ruckeri (Verschaffeltii X Gibsoni) : leaves deep purple through- 
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out on both surfaces. A fine, sturdy-growing, dark-leaved sort, hav- 
ing very much the color of Per ilia nankinensis. 

C. Murrayi (Verschaffeltii X Gibsoni) : leaves green, pinnately 
marked along the principal veins with bars of dark purple, which 
sometimes coalesce, the rest of the surface showing through from be- 
neath the purple reticulations, which are also evenly and strongly 
marked on the under surface. A more evenly and more fully colored 
form of C. Gibsoni. 

Frilled-leaved Series. — C. Bausei (Verschaffeltii X Veitchii) : 
leaves of a rich velvety chocolate purple, green towards the base and 
at the extreme margin. A fine, distinct-looking plant, richly colored, 
the dark color nicely relieved by the slight green margin, which light- 
ens up the whole plant. 

C Scottii (Verschaffeltii X Gibsoni) : leaves bright green, every- 
where traversed by deep purple veins, here and there coalescing into 
blotches ; the under surface similarly marked, but brighter. A very 
distinct and elegant plant, having the markings of a deep tint of pur- 
ple, but weir relieved by the green spaces between the dark-colored 
reticulations. 

C Clarkei (Verschaffeltii X Gibsoni) : leaves green above, with the 
edges of the teeth purple, and showing through tlie dark purple vena- 
tion with which the under surface is almost everywhere marked. One 
of the darker-tinted sorts, having the markings of the reticulated 
character. 

Many of these, however, have proved of no value as bedders. 

The last two years have given us a new lot of seedlings, called 
Golden Coleus, some of which promise well. 

We copy the following lists from Mr. Peter Henderson's Cata- 
logue : — 

Albert Victor^ centre purplish red, broad yellow margin. 

Her Majesty^ bronzy red centre, greenish yellow margin. 

Princess Royal^ centre reddish bronze, light yellow edge. 

Setting Sun^ rich bronze crimson centre, bright golden edge. 

12 . 
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Attraction^ pea green, mottled with rich chocolate-colored spots* 

Candollei^ leaves rich chocolate crimson self-color, leaves flat and 
horizontal. 

JExcellent^ deep shade of maroon, netted with light green. 

Gem^ rich deep brown, margined and netted with green. 

Glowworm^ claret crimson, clearly defined, green edge. 

Marshallii^ rich chocolate purple, narrow green margin. 

Perfection^ ground color bronze purple, spotted and netted with 
green. 

Surprise^ rich velvety bronze, clearly marked margin of green. . 

Salute^ bluish-green ground, traversed with network of purple. 

Spangle^ leaves rich green, traversed with rich crimson veins. 

Telfordii aurea^ deeply serrated bright golden yellow, with crim- 
son blotch. 

Van Houteii^ rich deep green, speckled and splashed with crimson. 

Probably none of these will prove any better for popular culture 
than C. Ver^chaffeltii^ but some may be very valuable to contrast 
with it. 

All the coleus root readily from cuttings, and can be easily win- 
tered in the parlor or green-house. 

Being natives of Java, they are very susceptible to cold, and are 
killed by frost. 

Plants of the old varieties, fit for bedding, may be obtained of 
florists in the spring for about two dollars a dozen ; the newer vari- 
eties cost more, but the plant is propagated with such facility that 
they will soon be common. 

Let the garden be never so small, it should have a plant of C 
Verschaffeltii. 
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THE BROWALLIA. ^ 

■ \j 
Natural Order. ScrophulartaceceJ 

Common Name. Browallia. 

We have ventured to include this genus among our select plants, 
as, when well grown, we consider the species as among the most 
satisfactory of garden flowers. 

They are mostly tender annuals, from South America, with blue 
flowers, and require to be sown in a frame or hot-bed in April, 
and transplanted to the garden in the latter part of May. They 
soon begin to bloom, and are masses of showy flowers until killed 
by the frost. 

The oldest species are B. elata^ of tall growth, and B. demissa^ 
of more spreading habit, both with blue flowers, which in the latter 
species vary to purple and red. 
• B. grandiflora has bright blue flowers. 

The best of all, however, is B. Cerviakowskii^ a species with 
bright blue flowers, with white centre. '^ 

These plants also flower well in the house or green-house. They 
ripen plenty of seed, and grow in any garden soil. 



THE ASTER, CALLISTEPHUS. 

Natural Order. Compositce. 

Common Name. Aster. 

The plants commonly known as China or German Asters are 
botanically Callistephus hortense^ formerly called Aster sinensis. 
It is an annual plant, with a large, yellow disk, and. rays of blue, 
red, or white petals ; a native of China. 
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It is from this plant that cultivation has produced the many 
varieties which are enumerated in seedsmen's catalogues. Much 
attention has been paid to this flower in France and Germany, 
whence the names French and German asters. 

A celebrated grower is M. Traffaut, of Versailles, France, whose 
flowers have a world-wide reputation. 

It is useless to enumerate the varieties, which are numerous, and 
some not particularly desirable. The best of the tall growing kinds 
are the Peony flowered, the Giant Emperor, Victoria, Globe flow- 
ered, and pyramidal. 

Of the dwarf kinds, the German dwarf, dwarf pyramidal, chrys- 
anthemum flowered, and hedgehog. ^ 

Asters like a rich, light soil ; they should be sown in April in a 
hot-bed, and planted, out about the last of May. If the season is 
dry, the bed should be mulched with tai> or meadow hay. 

They require no special culture afl:er the first preparation of the 
.soil and planting, though some of the tall varieties show better if 
tied to short stakes. 

Many of the pyramidal varieties are very showy in bloom, being 
so covered with flower that not a leaf can be seen. 

We have a fancy for the old quilled varieties, which, when very 
double and of good form, are* very beautiful. 

Of color, there is every shade of red, blue, and white, with every 
possible combination. 

A bed of asters is very effective in the garden, and the flowers' 
are most valuable for parlor decoration, as they remain long in 
perfection. 

The only other species is C indicum^ with blue flowers. 

Of the true asters, a large proportion are North American, and 
many pretty species are indigenous to our woods and fields. They 
are generally hardy perennials, with blue or white flowers. Many 
?ire very weedy plants, but some can advantageously be transferred, 
to the flower garden. They will thrive in any garden soil, and can 
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be transplanted at any season, the best time, however, being the 
spring and fall. They are increased both by division and seed. 

We have found some of the species improve in cultivation, but 
generally we like them better in the fields than in the garden. 



THE HELICHRYSUM. 
Natural Order. Composites. 

Common Name. Everlasting. 

A GENUS of immortal flowers, mostly natives of New Holland ; 
very ornamental, and of easy culture. 

The annual species are those most frequently cultivated, and are 
the only kinds suitable for the flower garden. 

They grow from one to three feet high, and produce large yellow, 
white, pink, or red flowers, which, if gathered young, retain their 
color for many years, and are very much used with dried grasses in 
winter bouquets. 

The seeds should be sown in April in a frame, and the plants be 
set out in the garden in May. If more convenient, the seed may 
be sowii in the border about the last of May, but the plants bloom 
much later, and are not unfrequently cut down by the frost. 

The best known species is H. bracteatum and its varieties, with 
yellow, orange, and white flowers. 

H> macranthum^ from Swan River, has rosy white flowers. 

H. nanum atrosanguinium has deep crimson flowers. It is 
probably a variety of macranthum^ as are most of the kinds de- 
Bcribed in seedsmen's catalogues. The other species, which are nu- 
merous, are rarely seen. 

The perennial species, of which some are sub-shrubs, require 
green-house culture. 

Of these we not unfrequently see H. orientale^ or Gnafhalium 
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orientale^ a very pretty plant, with silky leaves and bright yellow 
flowers. It is the Immortelle of the French, and is seen in our 
stores dyed various colors. 

It is a desirable species, easily grown in the green-house, and is a 
very nice window plant. It thrives in common light soil, and is 
easily propagated by cuttings. 

There are many other flowers called " Everlastings," the best of 
which are globe amaranths (Gomp Arena), with heads of red, white, 
orange, and variegated flowers. The plants require the same treat- 
ment as helichrysum, but the seeds vegetate slowly, and do better 
if soaked in warm water or milk before planting. 

AcROCLiNEUM and Rhodanthe, charming little plants, with del- 
icate rose and white flowers, the prettiest of everlastings. 

Ammobium, with white flowers. 

Waitzia, with deep yellow or red flowers. 

Xeranthemum, purple or white flowers. 

Helipterum, with white and yellow flowers. 

All these are wortli growing ; of some there are species * aiid 
varieties, and a pretty selection can be made according to fancy 
from catalogues. 

All are annuals, and succeed with the treatment prescribed for the 
annual species of helichrysum. 

All everlastings should be dried in the dark, with the flower- 
heads hanging down. If the colors become faded after a time, 
they may be renewed by exposing the flowers to the fumes of 
an acid. 



DOUBLE ZINHIA 
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THE ZINNIA. 

Natural Order. Comfositce. 
Common Name. Zinnia. 

The Zinnia of our gardens is Z. elegans or violacea^ a native 
of Mexico, long, cultivated for its bright colored flowers, which, 
however, are more effective in the distance, but look coarse on 
closer inspection. 

It is a hardy annual, of easy culture, with yellow, white, or red 
flowers. 

Sometimes the shades were very bright, and the plant would 
probably have always been grown, but never highly esteemed. 

The zinnia was a flower from which littl© was expected, and thus 
the horticultural world was greatly surprised by the production of 
the double zinnias, which, for the last few years, have been so much 
admired, and which now form so marked a feature in the garden in 
August and September. 

They were simultaneously shown at the exhibitions in France, in 
1 86 1, by Messrs. Vilmorin, and by Messrs. Carter at the shows of 
the London Horticultural Society. 

The seeds were obtained from India, where they doubtless origi- 
nated, those of Messrs Vilmorin being sent him by M. Grazan, a 
nurseryman at Bagneres, who first flowered them in 1858, and who 
received them from India, and those of Messrs. Carter being sent 
them by a correspondent in Oudh. 

It is somewhat singular that a Mexican plant should go to India 
as a common garden flower, and return in a form which places it 
at once among the most ornamental arid desirable of plants. 

These double zinnias are magnificent flowers, of vivid color, free 
growth, and easy culture. 
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They come as true from seed in the separate colors as China 
asters, and always give a. large propoition of double flowers. 

There seem to be two distinct strains in cultivation ; the one with 
a flat, shallow flower, more the shape of tlie single form, and the 
other with a deep flower, with regularly reflexed petals ; both are 
very handsome. 

These zinnias require no more careful culture than the single 
variety. The seed should be sown in April, in a hot-bed, in light 
soil. The plants come up freely, and when large enough they 
should be transplanted to a frame, where they may be grown until 
the last of May, giving plenty of air, that they may become stocky- 
Then transplant them to the border, or to beds, setting them three 
feet apart. 

They begin to bloom when very small, and continue until kilted 
by the frost. They do best in a rich, strong loam, and are benefited 
when in flower by waterings of liquid manure. 

The colors are red, rose, crimson, scarlet, purple, white, orange, 
and yellow. 

As these double zinnias are as easy to grow as the single varieties, 
they will doubtless supersede them, and in a few years single zinnias 
will be no more grown than single China asters. 

Zinnia Mexicana^ or Haageana, is a very pretty annual species* 
with small heads of orange-yellow flowers, very free blooming, of 
low, trailing growth, excellent for flower beds. It is always showy, 
■ and never out of bloom. Requires the same tfieatment as the last. 
There are varieties known as hybrida, with flowers of many 
colors — a very pretty double flowered kind, and one with quilled 
petals {tagetiflara). 

Z. multijlora is a very pretty plant, bearing flowers v^lth a 
yellow disk, and scarlet rays, which remain in fiill beauty until the 
seed is ripe. 
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THE CANNA. 
Natural Order. Marantacece. 

m 

Common Name. Indian Shot. 

These stately plants are much employed in ornamental planting, 
being both elegant in growth and beautiful iu flower. 

The species formerly grown was C. indica^ rather a showy plant, 
with- light green foliage, reddish-yellow flowers, followed by a hard, 
black, round seed, whence the popular name Indian Shot. 

The first of the fine foliaged species we remember, was C Ware- 
zewiczii^ which has dark leaves and scarlet flowers, and which 
even now, in spite of the many new and splendid varieties recently 
intrpduced, is well worth growing, while C indica is excelled in 
height, in foliage, and in flower, by dozens of varieties. 

The culture of Cannas is very simple. The seed is hard, and, 
unless scalded before planting, takes long to vegetate. 

Our plan is, to put the seeds in a cup, turn over them three inches 
of hot (not boiling) water, let them stand for twenty minutes, and 
then sow them in a hot-bed at full heat. ' They often come up in 
forty-eight hours under this treatment, whereas in a cold soil they 
frequently lie a month without germinating. Cannas should never 
be sown until the ground is warm, that is, about the first of June, 
in the open border ; but in a hot-bed about the middle of April is 
the best time. 

The plants thus sown will be of good size by the last of May, 
when they should be set in the border or in beds of prepared soil, 
which can hardly be made too rich. 

The plants will grow very rapidly, putting forth large leaves and 
spikes of bloom, sending up many suckers from the root, so that 
by autumn the seed will have produced a very large plant. After 
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the tops have been killed, which they will be by the first severe 
frost, the roots should be lifted, and with ^e earth that clings to 
them be stored in boxes until the next spring. About the first of 
May these roots should be placed in a cold frame, well watered, arid 
kept very warm, when they will soon start into growth, and may be 
divided for planting out. 

No plant is more effective in the garden than the canna. Grown 
in a large clump, it is always beautiful ; and by a little arrangement 
in color, by planting well contrasted varieties, most charming results 
may be obtained. 

There is difficulty, however, in keeping the roots of some of the 
species in a cellar, as they seem to require to be kept in only a half 
dormant state ; such are C discolor and nepalensis. These do 
better under a green-house stage, with occasional waterings. 

Among the multitude of species and varieties, where all are fine, 
it is difficult to choose. 

We can, however, particularly recommend C nigricans^ of 
stately growth and dark foliage. 

C. discolor^ a very broad, dark leaved variety. 

C. Anneiiy fine crimson flowers, and green foliage. 

C, Bihorelli and Depute Hernon^ Rendatleri and Marechal 
Vaillant^ all very fine flowering species. 

C. nepalensis^ with glaucous green foliage, and large canary 
yellow flowers. . 

C, limbata and gigantea^ two very free growing and flowering 
green leaved species. 

C iridiflora^ a beautiful species, with large red flowers. 

C. musiBfolia^ with large green leaves and red flowers. 

Some of these cannas, when in flower, are quite as fine as an 
hedychium, and even rival the gladiolus in color. Every year is 
giving us better varieties, and the improvement now going on in the 
size and color of flower will probably result in making the canna 
'one of our finest flowering plants, as it now is the most effective 
in foliage. 
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THE SALVIA. 

Natural Order. Labiatece. 

Common Name. Mexican Sage. 

r 

This pretty genus of Labiatece h well represented in our gardens 
and green-houses, although bat few of the many known species are 
in cultivation. The most common is the Garden Sage (6*. officinalis)^ 
well known- for its aromatic properties, and, when in bloom, by 
no means unornamental. The name is derived from the Latin 
" salvo^^ I heal, or save, in allusion to the supposed medicinal 
or curative properties of the genus. There are about one hun- 
dred and fifty species, the greater proportion of which are indige- 
nous to Europe ; but the most showy are natives of Mexico and 
South America. 

In Miller's Plants, published in 1760, we find two of the blue- 
flowered Gape species beautifully figured, and Pritzel refers us to 
illustrations of nearly two hundred species and varieties. The gen- 

« 

eral color of the flovsrers is blue, but in many species they are white, 
pink, and even yellow, while in the showy Mexican kinds they are 
brilliant scarlet. We have two indigenous species, both ornamental 
and desirable : S, gyrata^ a hardy perennial, and S, urticifolia — 
both natives of the. Middle, Western, and Southern States, and both 
blue-flowered. Of the scarlet-flowered species, the best known and 
most showy is the so-called Mexican Sage (6'. splendens). When 
well grown, this is one of the finest of autumn-flowering plants. 
Nothing can be more showy than a large plant of this species in 
full bloom. The only fault it has is its late-blooming habit, as it 
seldom comes into flower before the middle of September, and is 
very liable to be cut down by the frost, which not unfrequently falls 
before the first of October. Farther south — and with us in shel- 
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tered situations, or if protected from frost — it continues to bloom 
until November, displaying its gorgeous flowers in rich profusion. 
There is a dwarf variety very desirable, as coming into bloom earlier 
in the season, called S. splendens Gordonii^ which has given us 
great satisfaction. 

Salvia fulgens and gesnerceflora are very beautiful species, with 
large, deep-scarlet flowers, much resembling a gesnera ; they are 
not, however, very free-blooming,, and are more showy as pot plants 
than in the garden. The former is Mexican, the latter comes from 
South America. 

S, coccinea is an excellent plant for bedding. The flowers are 
small, and soon drop if gathered ; but with a little care in pinch- 
ing, the plant may be made very bushy, and will bloom freely 
all summer. We have sgen a bed of this species very effective in 
a lawn. 

S. patens is the best of the blue-flowered species. . The blossoms 
are very large, of the richest blue, and are freely produced all sum- 
mer. The root is a tuber, which may be taken up in the autumn, 
and preserved during the winter in dry sand in a frost-proof cellar. 
There is also a white-flowered variety. 

It is best to set out strong plants in the spring, as they begin to 
bloom early in July, and continue until killed by the frost ; whereas 
if seed is planted, the first flowers are oft;en destroyed by the cold. 
Cuttings strike freely, and seed ripens from early-blooming plants. 
This species is almost too straggling in its habit to form a good 
mass, but the spikes of large blue flowers are very showy, and no 
garden should be without a bed of it. It may be pegged down to 
advantage, as the branches are very brittle. We know of no blue 
flower which can rival it in depth and purity of color. 

Many other tropical species are useful for bedding, but they are 
not generally grown, although they vvould doubtless be acquisitions 
to the garden. S, hians is a fine herbaceous species, with large 
blue and white flowers. S, rugosa has fine woolly foliage, and if 
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not allowed to bloom is very ornamental. The flower is white, 
and not showy. It is a biennial, and must be sown every year for 
succession. 

There is nothing easier than the general culture of all the species. 
All do wxll in a rich, light soil. The annual and biennial species 
should be sown where they are to bloom, or may be started in a 
moderate hot-bed or cold frame, and planted out when they become 
large enough to transplant. The biennial kinds are the better for 
a slight protection, such as evergreen boughs, in winter; and of 
these, seed should be sown every year to keep up a succession of 
bloom. The green-house species root freely from cuttings in com- 
mon loam and sand ; but the stove kinds do better if struck in 
bottom heat. 

All of them make good bedding plants, but the soil in the garden 
should not be too rich and heavy, as they are liable to grow too 
much to leaves, and are cut down by autumn frost before they can 
flower. Some of them, of which S. splendens is an example, do 
well with parlor culture, blooming freely from October to Christmas. 
For city gardens there are no better plants, as, protected from early 
frost, they have a season long enough to display their full beauties. 
The genus is a favorite of ours ; and a most attractive feature of 
our garden would be wanting, did we fail to plant our masses of 
blue and red salvias. 



THE CALENDULA AND TAGETES. 

Natural Order. Comfositce, 

Common Name. Marigold. 

The plants commonly known as Marigolds are, botanically, 
Calendula^ or Tagetes. Qi the former there are some twenty-five 
specie^, many being green-house perennials. 
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The flowers of all are yellow, orange, or white, and are very 
showy. The best known species is C. officinalis^ commonly called 
the " English marigold." It is a pretty flower, and, in some of the 
improved double varieties, very brilliant, and has the merit of being 
always in bloom. 

The culture is simply to sow the seed in good garden soil, and 
to thin out the plants. 

They bloom when very young, and continue to give flower until 
very late in the autumn. While very desirable in the garden, they 
are not eflective in the mass, as the foliage is so abundant as to 
detract much from the effect of the flower. 

It is to Tagetes we must turn for the most brilliant and effective 
flowers. Of this genus there are about twenty species, mostly 
annuals ; but of these only tliree are commonly cultivated. 

For a mass of yellow, there is no plant to compare with Zl 
tenuifolia^ commonly sold under the name of T, signata fumila* 
It is a low-growing, bushy plant, with fine cut foliage, and a rank 
smell. The flowers are small, single, orange-yellow, and produced 
in such profusion as to fairly cover the plant. A single seed will 
give a bush covering a space two feet in diameter, and the flowers 
last in perfection up to the first of October. 

T. fatula is the so-called French marigold, and T, erecta is the 
African ; although both are natives of Mexico. 

The latter grows from one to two feet high, and produces immense 
double flowers, varying in different plants from the lightest straw 
color to the deepest orange. 

The French marigold is most attractive, from the profusion and 
varied color of the flowers, which are of every shade, from bright 
yellow to deep brown, and are ofl:en beautifully variegated. 

Scarce two flowers can be found alike ; and a bed or clumps of 
this species present a very gay appearance. 

The best culture for all three species is, to sow the seed in a hot- 
bed or cold frame about the fifst of May, transplant to the open 
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border about the first of June, and allow the plants to take care of 
themselves. They will bloom abundantly until killed by severe frost. 

While there is no more effective flower for the autumn garden 
than the marigold, it is also very valuable for parlor decoration. 
The flowers preserve their beauty a long time in water, and we have 
had them keep in good condition far into December. Although to 
many the odor of the foliage is disagreeable, it is only given off when 
the plant is bruised, and the varied shades of the flowers make a 
bouquet of marigolds very attractive. 

Seed should be saved from the best double flowers, and all inferior 
varieties should be thrown away. Many of the single flowers of the 
French marigold, however, vie in color and shading with the double, 
and to us seem no less beautiful. 

Our garden would lose a great charm were we to neglect our 
marigolds ; and none, having once realized their beauty and effective- 
ness, will ever omit to plant them. * 



THE POLIANTHUS. 
Natural Order. Ltliacece. 
Common Name. Tuberose. 

Although always a popular flower, it is only within a few 
years that the culture of the Tuberose has becpme general ; and, 
even now, cultural difficulties deter many from growing this beau- 
tiful and fragrant flower. We hope to show that these difficulties 
are merely imaginary, and that, with attention to a few details, 
tuberoses may be grown as easily as early potatoes, and with the 
same appliances. 

And first let us premise that in New England tuberoses cannot 
be grown successfully in the open border unless previously started 
in a frame. . The reason is very simple ; our season is too short, 
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and frost generally cuts down the flower-stalk just as the buds are 
expanding ; thus, with occasional exceptions in " long seasons," 
or sheltered localities, we fail to bloom oiir tuberoses satisfactorily 
out of doors. In the Middle States, and of course fartlier south, 
tuberoses attain their full perfection out of doors, and require only 
to be planted in rich soil, and to be well watered, to give ample 
satisfaction. 

The question to be answered — one which has been so frequently 
asked by numerous correspondents — is, ''How can I grow and 
flower my tuberoses well in New England ? " 

As we have said, there is no diflSculty; but, before proceed- 
ing to details, the history of the discovery deserves a passing no- 
tice, especially as some misstatements relating thereto have been 
published. 

During the summers of 1859 and i860, tlie attention of the writer, 
then chairman of the Flower Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, was attracted to very fine spikes of tuberoses, 
exhibited by Mr. E. W. Buswell. For size, beauty, and number of 
flowers, these specimens surpassed any ever exhibited at the rooms 
of the society, and elicited universal praise, and inquiries as to the 
culture which had produced such remarkable results. In compli- 
ance with the request of the writer, Mr. Buswell described his mode 
of culture in an article contributed by him to the Flower Report of 
the society for 186 1. 

Afterwards, through the courtesy of Mr. Buswell, the writer was 
allowed to avail himself of the same description in Flowers for the 
Parlor and Garden, of which the first edition appeared in 1863. 
The mode of culture thus prescribed has been generally practised 
since, and has been universally successful. 

And, first, as to the bulbs. These are generally imported from 
Italy, where they are grown in great quantities for export. Of late 
years, however, many have been grown in New Jersey, which have 
with us produced very good flowers ; although we arc free to coafess 
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we prefer the imported bulbs, as being better ripened, and more gen- 
erally healthy. 

The bulbs should be procured, either by importation or purchase, 
early in April. Much depends upon selection ; as poor bulbs, with 
every care, will fail to give good flowers. 

Choose such as are very firm, large, not very long at the top, or 
with an old dried root at the base, with a clean, clear skin, and few 
offsets. Be careful to look into the top of the bulb (especially with 
those grown in this country) to see if the shoot is firm, and that there 
is no rottenness at the heart. 

For a succession of bloom from July to November, a hundred bulbs 
will be sufficient. 

These may be procured by wholesale or by importation for from 
five to eight dollars. It isalways better to order a few more than are 
needed, to make up for weak or diseased bulbs. The first of April 
is the time to plant bulbs to bloom in July ; the next planting should 
be three weeks later, and the next about the middle of May. Thus, 
with three plantings, we have had tuberoses all the summer and 
autumn. 

Later plantings will give bloom in winter ; but a warm, dry green- 
house is necessary if we would bloom tuberoses in the short days of 
December, as the buds are very liable to damp off. In preparing the 
bulbs for planting, clean them thoroughly by rubbing off all small 
offsets or protuberances, as these only weaken the bulbs, and never 
bloom. A few days previous to planting, a gentle hot-bed must have 
been prepared in the usual way. The simplest and cheapest, but not 
the neatest, mode, is to excavate the ground two feet deep in a dry 
place, where water will not settle. Nail four boards a foot wide and 
an inch thick together at right angles, of the size of the bed, and 
place them on it, banking up around them with the earth removed 
from the hole; fill in eighteen inches of horse manure and litter; 
draw on a glass sash the size of the frame, and the hot-bed is done. 
When the heat is up, prepare to plant the tuberoses by procuring 

13 
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seven-inch pots, good loam, sand, and peat, well-rotted manure from 
last year's hot-bed, a lot of dried cow-droppings from the pasture, and 
a little charcoal dust. Mix the peat, loam, and sand in equal parts, 
and add a little of the manure and charcoal. 

J The only drainage the pots require is a crock over the hole in the 
/bottom ; and even this is not necessary. Crumble up a lot of the 
^ cow droppings, and fill each pot half full, pressing it gently down. 
' Take care wire-worms, which are often found in old cow manure, do 
not get in. Then fill the pot with the prepared soil, shaking it gently 
to settle it well, and place the bulb in the centre, letting only the 
crown appear above the soil. Set the pots close together in the hot- 
bed, and fill in between them with spent tan, covering the pots, also, 
about an inch. 

Give a good watering with the fine rose of the water-pot, pull on 
the sash, and the work is done. They will need no further attention 
for a week, except, perhaps, a little air if the weather is sunny and 
the heat of the hot-bed very fierce. 

The sash should be covered with a board or shutter. 

In about a week or ten days, the plants will show the green tips of 
the shoots above the tan ; then give more air and water, removing the 
shutter from the glass. Maintain a moist, warm atmosphere, and the 
plants will grow rapidly ; but give sufificient air to prevent their be- 
coming drawn and s^ndling. 

As the season advances, take oflf the sa^h on warm, sunny days, 
being careful to protect the plants in cold nights ; but by the first of 
June the sashes may be left off* night and day. The only care re- 
quired during the summer is to give plenty of water : this require- 
ment attended to, the hotter the situation where they are grown, the 
better. But from the time they once begin to grow until the bloom 
is past, they must never be allowed to flag for want of water. 

As the flower-stalks develop, they should be tied to neat stakes ; 
and, as the flowers begin to expand, the pots may be lifted from the 
frame, and placed in the house or on the piazza or balcony. 
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The later plantings must be sheltered from frost by removing the 
pots to the house or green-house ; they will, however, if protected on 
frosty nights, bloom out of doors until the middle of October. 

After bloom is past, the bulbs are of little value, and may be 
thrown away. If examined, they will be found to consist of a mass 
of offsets, each of which will, with care, make a flowering bulb ii^ 
three years. We have succeeded in thus growing them by keeping 
them in the cellar during the winter, and planting them in the open 
border in summer ; but in New England, when we consider the cheap- 
ness of imported bulbs, the process is too much trouble. 

The double variety of the tuberose is most generally grown ; but 
it is by no means as delicate or graceful as the single, while both 
are equally fragrant. 

In the preparation of the hot-bed, if horse droppings and litter 
cannot be procured, any mass, such as leaves or stubble, which will 
heat, will answer the purpose ; and a little light soil may supply the 
place of the tan. 

By the preceding mode of culture, we have seen spikes of tube- 
roses produce from thirty to forty flowers, instead of the few weak 
blossoms developed under ordinary treatment. 

A singular phenomenon has been observed in this plant, which has 
been seen " on a sultry evening, after thunder, when the atmosphere 
was highly charged with electric fluid, to dart sparks of lucid flame 
in abundance from such of its flowers as were fading." 



THE TRITOMA. 

Natural Order. Liliacece, 

Common Name. Red-hot Poker. 



This genus is closely related to the Aloe, but has grassy leaves. 
There are a few species and varieties which differ mainly in width 
of leaf, size, shade of color of the flower, and period of blooming. 
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All are natives of the Cape of Good Hope- Although introduced 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, they have never been exten- 
sively cultivated until the last few years ; but recently they have re- 
ceived the attention which they well deserve, and have become pop- 
ular plants. 

As far north as Boston, these plants are hardy if slightly covered 
in winter. For the last few years, four species have stood the winter 
in our garden with only a covering of pine-needles, and each year the 
plants have increased in size and profusion of bloom. 

They like a deep, rich soil, but would suffer from standing water 
or alternate freezing and thawing in winter. 

The most effective mode of planting is in a bed about eight feet in 
diameter in the lawn. This will hold about a dozen plants. The 
first season they will cover the bed with foliage, and give plenty of 
flowers, and each succeeding year will gjow better. 

We have half a dozen of these beds, which are objects of general 
admiration. In some the foliage last summer was four feet long, and 
the spikes of bloom five feet high, and the plants bloomed from Au- 
gust to the middle of October. 

The best species is T. uvarta, 

T. Burckelli and glaucescens are very good. 

T. augustifolia^ or pumila^ is pretty for variety. 

T. grandlfiora is a variety of 71 uvaria^ and not very distinct. - 

T, serotina is too late blooming for-New England, but would be 
very fine were the season longer. 

All these have orange-red flowers tipped with yellow or green. . 

They are propagated by offsets, which are freely produced. 

Where the plants are not hardy, they may be taken up in autumn, 
planted close in a cold frame, covered with a sash, and be replanted 
in the open ground in May. 



/ 
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THE DAHLIA- 

Natural Order. Composites, 

Common Name. Dahlia. 

Although the Dahlia will never be as popular as it has been, 
owing to the improvements in the gladiolus, hollyhock, and zinnia, 
which have somewhat usurped its place in the garden, it is still a fa- 
vorite flower with many, and is well worth growing where there is 
room for it. 

The flowers have a rosette form, and are very artificial in appear- 
ance ; but they are oflien very beautiful, both in shape and color. We 
copy from a contemporary a concise history of this flower. " The 
Dahlia is named after Dr. Dahl, a pupil of Linnaeus, but is also 
known, especially in Europe, by the name of Georgina, 

" Countless as are the varieties of this flower, there are at the most 
only two species in cultivation — D. suferflua^ of which the outer 
convolucre is reflexed, and D. jfrustranea^ in which it* is spreading ; 
while under the name of D. variabilis^ both of these are united. 
The Dahlia is a native of Mexico, where it g^ows in sandy meadows, 
at an elevation of five thousand feet above the sea, and from whence 
the first plants introduced into England were brought by way of Ma- 
drid, in 1789, by the Marchioness of Bute. These having been lost, 
others were introduced in 1804, by Lady Holland. These also hav- 
ing perished, a fresh importation was made from France, when the 
continent was thrown open by tlie peace of 18 14. The first introduc- 
tion into France had taken place about the year 1800, and the plant 
was cultivated there for the sake of its tubers, which were said to be 
eatable. Owing, however, to their acrid and medicinal flavor, they 
found no favor with the human species, and were rejected by cattle. 
The roots are large, spindle shaped, and assembled into bundles, from 
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the centre of which the stem arises. The flowers in the examples 
first introduced were single, with a yellow disk and dull scarlet rays, 
having a velvety surface. The seeds of these soon produced flowers 
of various tints, some double, others variegated, and flowers of a bet- 
ter color and form were successively propagated." 

Those who are curious to see the dahlia as it originally existed may 
And it flgured in Curtis's Botanical Magazine, pi. 'J62 and 1885, and in 
Botanical Register, pi. 55. 

The dahlia likes a deep, rich soil, in which it grows and blooms 
freely ; it never produces its best flowers until the nights become cool, 
and it is with us essentially a September flower. 

The culture is to start the roots in a frame. When they have made 
shoots, to divide them, giving each shoot a portion of root. Plant 
them out, and stake them as they grow, as they are very liable to be 
broken by high winds. After the frost has killed the tops, take up the 
roots, and keep them in a dry, frost-proof cellar till spring. 

Choice varieties are propagated by cuttings of the stem, which root 
freely. For a selection, reference must be had to florists' catalogues, 
where a great variety may be found described. 

New kinds ofl:en command extravagant prices ; but very good old 
varieties may be obtained for about three dollars a dozen. 

The pompon varieties, with very small flowers, are very dwarf and 
pretty, and may be made very ornamental if planted in beds and 
pegged down as they grow. 

D. imperialis is a very tall-growing species, which this last year 
we have seen attain the height of ten feet in the open ground. As a 
foliaged plant it is very ornamental ; but our seasons are too short for 
it, and it does not flower. If planted in the border of the conserva- 
tory, it is a splendid object all the autumn, the plant being covered 
with drooping, well-shaped, single white flowers. 

The plant naturally grows from twelve to twenty feet before form- 
ing its flowers, and is then apt to have a bare stem below. An 
English grower has counteracted this tendency by taking grafl:s of the 
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succulent stems in May, and giafting them to tubers of the dwarfest 
lilliputian dahlias. 

" The plants thus formed have blossomed out at a height of eight or 
nine feet, forming a pyramid of perfect symmetry, with the large and 
much divided leaves spreading out on all sides at the base, while the 
stem was freely branched in the upper half, where it was furnished 
with numberless flowers." 

There are two varieties, one with pure white flowers, the other with 
a red spot at the base of each ray floweret. 

This species was introduced from Mexico in 1862. 

Even if it does not flower, it is worth growing as a foliage plant ; 
its habit is stately, and the leaves large and ornamental. 



THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND PYRETHRUM. 

Natural Order. Composites, 
Common Name. Chrysanthemum. 

Our earliest recollections recall the Chrysanthemum as the last 
flower of autumn ; and we well remember the large, ragged, white, 
yellow, and dingy-red flowers so common even now in old gardens. 

In the onward progress of floriculture, the chrysanthemum has not 
been left behind ; and the last ten years have witnessed great improve- 
ment in both the form and color of the flower. The ragged, shape- 
less blossoms have become symmetrical ; and the colors now vie in 
brilliancy with those of any flower. 

Not many years ago, Mr. Fortune brought from China a miniature 
chrysanthemum, commonly called the " Chusan Daisy." 

The introduction of tliis plant was an epoch in chrysanthemum 
culture ; for firom it, by hybridization, have sprung all the so-called 
hybrid pompons. These dwarf, or rather small, varieties far excel the 
larger kinds in profusion of flower, perfection of form, and variety of 
color. 
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For autumn blooming, we have nothing which can fill their place ; 
and we depend upon them for the decoration of the green-house dur- 
ing the later months of the year. 

Many of the varieties thrive in the garden, and in mild autumns 
are very conspicuous at a season when other flowers are gone. 

They can be flowered perfectly in a cold pit, the process being 
simply to grow them out of doors in the summer, and, upon the ap- 
proach of severe weather, to remove them to the pit, where they will 
bloom freely until early winter without fire heat, as they can bear 
much frost without injury. 

The general treatment is very simple. Plants are easily obtained 
from cuttings, or by division of the roots, an old stool of the last year 
furnishing an indefinite supply of plants. 

The young plants may be placed at once in the blooming-pots, 
which should be about twelve inches in diameter ; or they may be 
shifted from size to size as required. 

The compost should be moderately rich, but rather strong, and 
retentive of moisture, as the plants are impatient of drought. 

EXuring the summer, the plants should be kept in shape, or may be 
grown in any required form, by frequent pinchings ; but this should 
not be continued after the first of August. When the flower-buds 
appear, give waterings of guano-water or other liquid manure. 

The varieties are very numerous, and every year gives us new and 
oflen finer varieties. 

The following list comprises the best English kinds. We are not 
aware that the hybridization of this plant has been attempted in this 
country. 

Andromeda. — Cream with brown points. Christiana, — Canary- 
yellow with brown points. Rose Trevenna, — Rose and blush. 
Salamon. — Rose carmine. Miss Talford. — White. White Tre- 
venna. — White. Miranda, — Bright rose, fringed petals. Canary 
Bird. — Canary-yellow. Lizzie Holmes. — Canary and rose. Mrs* 
Dix. — Blush, bordered with rose. Sensation. — White, with 
variegated foliage. 
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Some of the large-flowefed kinds are very showy, and, though 
by no means as elegant as the pompons, are worth growing in a 
collection. 

The new Japanese chrysanthemums are ragged flowers, very 
curious, but by no means handsome ; but the white variety has been 
found to be very valuable for cut flowers for winter blooming, as it 
flowers after all others have faded. 

This plant is generally referred by botanists to Pyrethrum as 
P, sinense^ but its popular name is chrysanthemum. 

In the genus Pyrethrum we have a few fine garden plants, the 
most popular of which is the feverfew, P. farthenium Jlore fleno^ 
a, perennial, flowering freely all summer, but requiring house or 
frame protection in- winter. 

A new bedding plant, which is very showy, from its golden foli- 
age, is Pyrethrum Golden Feather (/*. farthenifolium aureum). 

Its foliage is its only beauty, as the flowers are single and 
weedy. 

Both these are easily propagated by cuttings, and the latter also 
by seed. 

P. roseum is a pretty plant, much resembling our white-weed, 
except in the color of the flowers. The double varieties are well 
worth growing, the flowers being very large and full, and of all 
shades of red, white, and pink. It is hardy, but sometimes killed in 
open winters. 

Of annual chrysanthemums, we have C. carinatum^ or tricolor^ 
which, in its varieties, is a very showy plant The flowers are 
yellow, orange, white, or eyed, and single or double. 

C. coronariutn^ from the Levant, is also well worth growing. 

These species are hardy annuals, and flower well in any garden 
soil. The seed should be sown in May, and the plants thinned out 
to about ten inches apart. The double varieties are preferable to 
the single. 
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THE HELLEBOR 
Natural Order. Ranuncu 
Common Name. Christmas 

As the first days of the year gave us thi 
to begin our list of flovkcrs, so the shortei 
give the Hellebore, which blooms pure wl 
all around is dark and dead. 

The Christmas Rose is, botanically, H. t 
most attractive plants we cultivate ; not only 
all other flovrers have gone, even expandir 
in January and February, but because it is 
plant, attractive bodi in foliage and flower, 
be welcome in the garden. The leaves are 
shining; the flowers rise directly from the i 
four inches long, are single, pure white, o 
pink, from one to two inches in dtame 
golden stamens. They begin to bloom aboi 
ber, and keep expanding until spring. 

It is necessary in our climate to cover 
frame, to keep the snow from crushing th 
hurt them ; we have often gathered them fn 
bloom out beautifully. 

The plant is a perennial, does well in c< 
should have a place where it will not dry up 

It is propagated by division of the root, 
tion, it should not be disturbed when once 
weakened by transplanting. 

This is the best and hardiest species, bi 
ornamental. 
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//, olympicus is a species from India, with pinkish flowers early 
in spring. It is a beautiful plant, but a little tender, and must have 
a frame put over it in winter to keep it well. 

The same mav be said of H, atroruhens and odorus^ both natives 
of Hungary, and orientalis^ which is the most tender of all the 
species. 

H, fcetidus^ a British species, is a very handsome plant, and can 
be most advantageously employed in the garden or shrubbery. It 
is an evergreen plant, from one to two feet in height, with dark 
green palm-like foliage. 

The flowers are two to four, on tall stems, globular, of a greenish- 
yellow tinged with pink, expanding all winter. 

It will grow anywhere, even in places under trees where nothing 
else will succeed, and is easily raised from seed, which is, however, 
often very long in vegetating. This accounts for its appearance in 
pastures in England, where none had been seen for years. The 
plant is poisonous to cattle. 

H, viridis is a species much resembling the last, but is smaller 
in all its parts, and is not so desirable. It has become naturalized 
in some parts of New York. 

All these plants are perennials, and, once well rooted, will take 
care of themselves, and grow stronger each year. 

The species are figured, — 

//. atrorubens^ in Botanical Magazine, pi. 4581. 

H.foetidus^ Sowerby, vol. ix., pi. 613 ; Baxter's Brit. Bot, 2, 103. 

H, niger^ Bot. Mag., 8 ; Sweet Fl. Gar., ii., 186. 

H, olympicus^ Bot. Reg., vol. xxviii., t. 58. 

H, orientalis^ Bot. Reg., vol. xxviii., t. 34. 

H. viridis^ Sowerby, vol. iii., pi. 200. 

We have been thus diffuse in treating of this plant, from a wish 
to direct attention to its merits. We regard the species of hellebore 
as most desirable plants^ and equally suited to all gardens. 
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H. niger can be obtained of florists ; the others would probably 
have to be imported ; they are not expensive, however, and could 
be delivered here for fifty cents each. They should be imported 
early in autumn, wintered in a frame, and in spring planted out 
permanently. 
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Acroclineum, 182. 
Adam's Needle, 121. 
Adlumia, 73. 
Althea, 112. 
Alyssum, Sweet, 171. 
Amaranth, 182. 
Ammobium, 182. 
Anemone, 59. 
Annuals, Sowing, 12. 
Antirrhinum, 128. 
Aquilegia, 65. 

Arrangement of Garden, 13. 
Aster, 179. 
Astilbe, 98* 

B. 

Baby's Breath, 33. 

Balsam, 156. 

Barrenwort, 51. 

Bear Grass, 121. 

Bedding Plants, 16. 

Bedding Plants. Propagation, 16. 

Bellwort, 57. 

Bindweed, 161. 

Birthroot, 49. 

Birthwort, 49. 

Bloodroot, 31. 

Blue-bell, 83. 

Blue Flag, 88. 

Borders,, Ribbon, 13. 

Bouvardia, 140. 



Browallia, 179. 
Bulb Beds, ii. 

** Culture, II. 
Bulbs, Leaves of,- 14. 
Bulb Planting, 12. 
Bulbs, Propagation of, 21. 
Bulbocodium, 24. 
Butter and Eggs, 45, 130. 



c. 

Calendula, 189. 
Calliopsis, 164. 
Callistephus, 179. 
Calypso borealis, 57. 
Campanula, 83. 
Campion, 93. 
Candytuft, 135. 
Canna, 185. 
Canterbury-bell, 83. 
Cardinal Flower, 172. 
Carnations, 103. 
Christmas Rose, 202. 
Chrysanthemum, 199. 
Chryseis, 168. 
Clematis, 98. 
Cold Frame, 14. 
Coleus, 175. 
Coliseum Ivy, 13a 
Columbine, 65. 
Convallaria, 73. 
Convolvulus, 161. 
Coreopsis, 164. 
Corn Flag, 146. 
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Corjdalis, 73. 
Cowslip, 68. 
Crocus, 27. 
Crown Imperial, 34. 
Crymocarpus, 153. 
Cuttings, To make, 17. 

Soil for, 17. 

Striking, 17, 18. 
Cypress Vine, 161. 
Cypripedium, 52. 

D, 

Daffodil, 45. 
Daffy-down-dilly, 45. 
Dahlia., 197. 
Day Lily, 120. 
Delphinium, 118. 
Dianthus, 102. 
Dicentra, 71. 
Dielytra, 71. 
Digitalis, 86. 
Dropwort, 97. 
Dutchman's Breeches, 71. 

E. 

Epimedium, 51. 
Eschscholtzia, 168. 
Everlasting, 181. 

F. 

Fairies' Glove, 86. 

Fleur-de-lis, 88. 

Flower Border, Preparation of, 10. 

Forget-me-not, 80. 

Four O'clock, 173. 

Foxglove, 86. 

Frame, Cold, 14. 

Fritillaria, 34. 

Fuchsia, 158. 

Fnnkiji, 120. 



G. 

Garden, Arrangement of, 13. 

Geranium, 137. 

Gillenia, 98. 

Gilly Flower, 169. 

Gladiolus, 146. 

Globe Flower, 75. 

Glycc, 171. 

Goat's Beard, 97. 

Guinea Hen Flower, 34, 



H. 

Hare*bell, 83. 
Heart's Ease, 76. 
Helichrysum, 181. 
Heliotrope, 127. 
Helipterum, 182. 
Hellebore, 202. 
Hemerocallis, 120. 
Hepatica, 25, 60. 
Herbaceous Plants, 12. 
Hoitea, 98. 
Hollyhock, 112. 
House Plants, Potting of, 21. 
Hyacinth, 42. 

" Grape, 33. 

** Musk, 33. 

" Wild, 32. 
Hybridization, 22. 



Iberis, 135. 
Impatiens, 156. 
Immortelle, 182. 
Indian Balm, 49. 
** Shot, 185. 
Ipomea, 161. 
Iris, 88. 
Isoplexis, 87. 
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Jonquil, 45, 
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K. 



Koniga, 171. 
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Lady's Delight, 76. 

Eardrop, 158. 

Slipper, 52. 
Lamb's Quarters, 49. 
Lantana, 143. 
Larkspur, 118. 
Lathyrus, 166. 
Lily, 106. 

Lily of the Valley, 73. 
Linaria cymbalaria, 130. 
Liverleaf, 25. 
Lobelia, 172. 
London Pride, 93. 
Lupin, 91. 
Lychnis, 93. 

M. 

Manure, Application of, 11. 
Marigold, 189. 
Marvel of Peru, 173. 
Mathiola, 169. 
Meadow Sweet, 97. 
Mignonette, 133. 
Mirabilis, 173. 
Moccason Flower, 52. 
Morning Glory, 161. 
Moss Pink, 114. 
Mullein Pink, 93. 
Muscari, 33. 
Myosotis, 80. 



N. 



Narcissus, 45. 
Nasturtium, 151. 



o. 



Omphalodes, 81. 
Orobus, 167. 
Oxlip, 69. 
Oxybaphus, 174. 



P. 



Peony, 94. 
Pansy, 76. 
Pasque Flower, 60. 
Pea,. Everlasting, 166. 

" Sweet, 166. 
Pelargonium, 137. 

Perennials, Hardy, Propagation of, 19. 
Petilium, 34. 
Petunia, 155. 
Pharbitis, 161. 
Phlox, 114. 
Pico tees, 103. 
Pink, 102. 
Pink, Moss, 114. 
Pinks, Propagation of, 20. 
Piny, 94. 
Planting, n. 
Plants, Bedding, 16. 

** ** Propagation of, 16. 

'* Herbaceous, 12. 
Platycodon, 85. 
Polianthes, 191. 
Polyanthus, 68. 
Polygonatum, 75. 
Poppy, 130. 

** California, 168. 
Portulaca, 134. 
Potting, 18. 

Potting House Plants, 21. 
Primrose, 68. 
Propagation, 16. 
Protection, Winter, 14. 
Pulsatilla, 6t. 
Pyrethrum, 199. 
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Quamoclit, i6i. 

Queen of the Meadows, 97. 

Queen of the Prairie, 97. 

R. 

Ragged Robin, 93. 
Ram*s Head, 52. 
Red-hot Poker, 195. 
Reseda, 133. 
Rhodanthe, 182. 
Ribbon Borders, 13. 

S. 

Sage, 187. 
Salvia, 187. 
Sanguinaria, 31. 
Scilla, 32. 
Seed, Saving, 21. 

*' Soaking, 12. 

" Sowing, 12. 
Snapdragon, 128. 
Snowdrop, 23. 
Soil for Cuttings, 17. 

** Preparation of, 9. 
Solomon's Seal, 75. 
Spanish Bayonet, 121. 
Spirea, 97. 
Spring Border, 24. 
Squill, 32. 
Squirrel Corn, 71. 
** Cups, 25. 
Stock, 169. 
Sweet William, 82. 

" " Wild, 114. 

Sword Lily, 146. 



T. 



Tagetes, 189. 
Tickseed, 164. 



Touch-me-not, 156. 
Transplanting, 12. 
Traveller's Bower, 73. 

Joy, 98. 
Trillium, 49. 
Tritoma, 195. 
Trollius, 75. 
Tropseolum, 151. 
Tuberose, 191. 
Tulip, 47. 



U. 



Uvularia, 57, 



Verbena, 123. 
Vetch, 167. 
Violets, 36. 

** Frames, 40. 

" Winter Blooming of, 41. 
Virgin's Bower, 98. 

w. 

Wahlenbergia, 85. 
Waitzia, 182. 
Wake Robin, 49. 
Watering, 13. 
Wind Flower, 59. 
Winter Protection, 14. 

X. 

Xeranthemum, 182. 

Y. 



Yucca, 121. 



z. 



Zinnia, 183. 



CORRECTIONS. 

On aooount of the absence of Mr. Rand, it was' impossible for him to correct finom plate proofs, 
occasioning the following errorsi which the publishers regret, and which will be corrected in the next 
edition. 

Page 35, line az, May-JUwer^ not May flowtrt. 
Page 27, line 6, y<w/-stalks, not/tf</-stalks. 
Page 3J^ line z8, jibirica, not ^Ibirica. • 
P%c 34* line zi} Fritillaria, not Frit/llaria. 
Page 34. line 19, Fritillaries, not Frit^llaries. 
Page 34, line 19^ Pet/liom, not Pet^lium. 
Page 35, lifte 18, fritzHary, not frit^Ilary. 
Page 35, line 33, frit/llaries, not fritillaries. 
Page 54* line x> Menaml, not Menard. 
Page 67, line 5, SJHnneri, not SAinneri. 
Page 67, line 6, sibmca, not sibrrica. 
Page 67, line 9, Gam«niana, not Ganuoriana. 
Page 67, line 9^ sib/rica. 
Page 93^ line 23, Hartwegi^ not Hartwegir. 
Page 95, Hne 16^ Whitl<ji. not Whitlijl 
Page 95, line 29, temiifolia, not teruifolia. 
Page 97, line 3, Queen of th« Meadows, not Queen of Meadows. 
Page 99, line 11, americana, not i4mericana. 
Page Z03, line 27, ground, not groundr. - 
Page IZ5, line 14, comma after paniculata. 
Page 120^ line 20^ Funka, not Funk^a. 
. Page Z28, line zo^ Voltanreanum, not Vcdtareannm. 
Page Z36, line 3, tn, not ^n. 

Page Z38, line, z, Bentincktanum, not Benttnck^anum. 
Page Z39, line 26, ^/li; not They. 
Page Z63, line 32, spithama^a, not spithamara. 
Page Z65, line z8, card^minifolia, not cardoninifolia. 
Page Z75, line 6^ Java^ not Iowa. 
Page X78, line \% Van Houti4 not Van Hout^l . 
Page Z9Z, line Z7, Polianth/s, not Polianthws. 
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